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rt with due reflection, and executes what he plans 
v WORK FOR THE MONTH. energetically and with a will, will accomplish twice 
q MAY. as much in a given time, as will the bustling hur- 

In years gone by, this was considered one of the ried one, who though apparently always 
K ‘nost delightful months of the year. Its praises | {retting and fuming over his field labors, but rarely 
e- were sung in all the fullness of poetic genius ; and, does much, and that but indifferently well. Our ad- 
id inwearlier days, its advent was looked for ag the | Vice to all, is, be ye always busy, but never hurried. 
of ie when we were to realise all that was joyous— | Do your twork thoroughly, neatly, and well—do it at 
vd that was fruitful in delicious weather and beau- | ‘he proper time, and avoid setting your crop beyond the 










4iful flowers. Many young hearts watched its com- 
ing with innocent. delight, as the time when their 
hopes of pleasurable enjoyment were to be realiz- 
ed. Parties upon partigg, of the young, of both 

xes, were projected ana carried out, who hied to 
the woods in search of May flowers, which had been 
aged forward, by the genial showers and suns of 

e preceding month, into maturity and loveliness : 
tor were they disappointed. But owing to causes 
which we are not vain enough in our philosophy, to 

























E, altempt to know anything about, a change has come 
“g over the spirit of all such dreams—for dreams they 
are—as the May of the present day, has as little 

‘a ‘poetry in her as have any of her sister-months. But 
int toni this change in the character of the month, 
is‘one thing certain,—the agriculturists of our 

a country, throughout many of the States, from 
ils incomigg to its out-going, are required to put 

le- forth all their strength—all their energies, both 
7 mental and physical, to meet the demands which 
e are made upon their judgment and upon their la- 
bors. If other classes of society can ‘find time for 
recreation, it is not so with the cultivators of the 

w soil; they must address themselves with indomita- 
a+ ble courage, with unflinching zeal, to the duties of 
of their vocation ; avoiding all parade and show, avoid- 
ik- Bing everything which could force them into the un- 
- enviable condition of being Aurried, they must, with 
comer patience, make up their minds to be 

all the time themselves, and to arm themselves 
390”. with the moral determination, to make,those around 
304 them do theif duty also. To be busy implies the 
faithful carrying out of well digested plans of plan- 

4 tation and farm labors, the judicious economy of 
lime ; whereas he who suffers himself to be hurried, 

aig @ ver executes anything well, and rarely at the pro- 
- per time ; for the cause of the necessity of hurry- 
3 * » is, in most instances, to be traced to neglect in 
as * not doing things when they ought to have been 
316 lone. The agricultor who goes noiselessly and sys- 





matically to work, does,things at the right time— 








capacity of your force to cultivate it thoroughly. 

With this advice, given in all modesty and sin- 
cerity, let us counsel together as to what is to be 
attended to 

On THE Faro. 


Corn Planting.—As the pitching of this great crop 
has to be performed in many of the States during 
this month, hence it becomes necessary that we 
should devote to it such remarks as may be due to 
its importance. The wheat crop over a large 
breadth of land in many of our States, isa great 
crop, but corn is the great crop, as compared with 
all other crops, and hence the necessity that the land 
should have been generously manured, thoroughly 
ploughed, and as thoroughly pulverized before the 
corn is planted. In all grounds that are not wet, 
with a sound subsoil, the ploughing should be exe- 
cuted deeply ; but where the ground is wet, deep 
ploughing would not be of avail. In this latter case 
the only sure curative, is draining, thorough drain- 
ing, as manure, both animal and mineral, applied to 
wet soils, has but very partial effect, either in fer- 
tilizing the soil or pushing forward the growth of 
the crops, in the product of their fruits. 

As we have given timely advice as to the manur- 
ing, and preparation of the soil to be planted with 
corn, we may presume, or at least hope, that our 
advice has not been thrown away, and that such 
lands have been put in the very best possible order, 
so far as manuring, ploughing, harrowing and roll- 
ing is concerned, we will urge upon all whose corr 
is not already planted, to push foward with all pos- 
sible despatch, to use all their energy, to get it im 
by the 10th of this month, and to use every possible 
means within their power, to put it in well, not 
slightingly. The nearer the first of the month the 
better to get in this crop; all other things being 
equal, the early produces best; but after all, the re- 
sult of a crop of corn depends upon the season, as 
wellas upon the preparation of the soil, and upon the 





neatness of its cultivation. When we say neatness of 







. stages of its growth—while‘it pushes forward its 
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cultivation, we mean, the cleanly manner in Thich 
it may be tended, looking alike to the entire extir- 
pation of all weeds, and. to the keeping of the soil 
stirred and open td the influences of the atmosphere, 
from the time the plants come up, until the crop is 
laid by. 

With regard to the quantities and kinds of manure 
to be used on an acre of corn, we refer the reader 
to our March number, of the current year, and 
would particularly call attention to the propriety of 
manuring in the hill, as well as to broadcast manu- 
ring: hile manuring in the hill, encourages the 
early and vigdrous growth of the plants in the early 


wth above ground—it enables it to send forth its 
roo® into the mid furrow, to seek its support from 
that portion of the food that had been applied broad- 
cast, much earlier than it otherwise would have 
been able to do, had no animal manure been placed 
in or on the hill. We are not among those whose 
faith induce them to believe, that a large crop of 
corn can be grown from manuring in the hill, alone ; 
for we only look to benefit from such applications, 
at the incipient stage of the growth of the plant. 
The spongioles or feeders of the corn plant, are at 
the extreme points of the roots, which can only be 
advantaged so long as they remain within the com- 
pass of the hill ; the moment that the roots extend 
out into the spaces between the rows, the plants 
have to depend upon the food that it finds there, for 
its sustenance and support, as it cannot get it from 
the manure in the hill, because, then, that supply 
is beyond its reach, its feeders having passed out 
into the middle, or perhaps across the rows, and 
thus, being too remote from the food in the hill, 
cannot partake of its nourishment. We here allude 
to the lateral roots ; the tap-root may, under cir- 
cumstances, that is, after a heavy rain, derive some 
benefit from the food which is carried down from 
the hill, with the rain-water ; but as the main part 
of the corn plant’s food, is supplied by the lateral 
roots, which stretch across the rows, it is in that di- 
rection that we must look for our chief reliance for 
the sources of its prolificacy. Speaking of the hori- 
zontal extension of lateral roots of the corn plant, 
it is opportune to the occasion to say, that we have 
traced them 3 and 4 feet from the hills ; now then, 
if the sources, or means of feeding, are at the ex- 
tremities of these roots, and that they are, all theo- 
ry, all philosophy, all well directed practical obser- 
vation, teach us to believe in the truth of this pro- 
position,—we ask, is it possible that the plants can 
profit by food placed 3 or 4 feet in the rear of its 
mouths? We ask, again, if the food in the soil is 
derived through the agency of these mouths, is it 
not suicidal to every hope of success, to lacerate 
and cut off, by the barbarous system of ploughing, 
the means by which the plant derives its food? We 
think that common sense and reason will answer 
both these questions affirmatively. If we sow up 
an animal’s mouth, he cannot eat, and if we con- 
tinue it long, he must perish ; for no living thing 
can subsist without nourishment to sustain the de- 
mands of nature,—to encourage the elaboration of 
blood, bone, muscle, sinews and those various oth- 
er adjunctive bodies, which cpmprise the animal 
system in its entirety and perfection—in its health, 
its vigor, and its vitality. By parity of reasoning 
then, it must be injurious to cut up by the plough 
the mouths through which the eoge onen erives 
its support. The roots containing these mouths, 








were wisely provided by Providence to enable the 





plants to supply their warts ; and the deductién 
fair and legitimate one, that, if we rudely 
prive them of them, to a great extent, we must 
‘cessarily curtail their powers of fruitfulness. 
admit that such is the tenacity of life in the com 
plant—that, if a good soaking rain immediately 
succeeds the laceration of its roots, after a timeg » 
other roots will branch out provided with feeder 4 « 
but, in the meantime, the plants being deprived i: 
their mediums of feeding, must necessarily staiiy 
still, until these new series of roots have being, and 
become competent to take up a supply of food, ag 
as a consequence, the yield is necessarily short 

Independently, however, of the ill consequem 
of this arrestation of the supply of nutriment, as 
plained in our preceding remarks, the use o 
plough in the culture of corn, after the first we 
ing, and then it should only be used near the plant 
on each side of the rows, the operation turns up fl 
manure, restores it more or less to the surface 
where heat and moisture causes its ammonia to 
cape, and to be Jost to the growing crop ; for one 
exhaled in the air, it is wafted beyond the reach 
the plants, so that the very object of manuring 
defeated by the system of culture pursued—a s 
tem which has nothing to recommend it except th 
we derived it from an age not much distinguishe 
for its scientific attainments, or for its philosophi 
deductions. ‘ 

If any one should ask, what other impJement th 
the plough should be used? We answer—the 
vator and the hoe, which we affirm are the only imple 
ments that should be used in‘a corn field, after 
plants are 4 inches high. Ah! some one answe 
there are lands too stiffto be cultivated by such im 
plements. To this we rejoin, that there is no la 
fit for corn to be cultivated in, which, if pro perl 
ploughed and pulverized by the harrow, the dra 
the roller, but may be cultivated. by these im 
ments—and we will add, that corn should neve 
put in land that is not thoroughly prepared in ever 
way for its reception. ‘ 

Oars. 

This crop should have been in, and we h 
has been in most instances putin. But if circa 
stances have thus far prevented its being seeded, 
may be sown upto the 10th of the month with 
fair prospect of a middling crop; large crops ¢ 
not be looked for when sown late.e The ‘ea 
bird gathers the worm,”’ so does the earliest.so 
oats gather the largest crop of grain. When pi 
in late, the ground should be in a first-rate state 
fertilization. If not naturally so, it must be arti 
cially made so by liberal application of nutriti 
manure, in order that the plants may he enco 
ed to grow off vigorously at the first start. 

With respect to manures, kinds, and quantiti 
we refer to p. 263 of the March number. 

In cases where no clover may have been sow 
and it may be desirable to do so, we will remaf 
that clover seed may be sown on oats even no 
Were we to seed late cats to clover, we would hag. 
row the oats in lengthwise and crosswise the fi 
rows, and then wait until the oats had come up 
attained the height of 3 inchés, we would then s¢ 
the clover seed, top-dress with a mixture compr 
ed, per acre, of 2 bushels of bone-dust, 5 bushels 
ashes, 1 bushel of plaster and 2 bushels of salt— 
ter sowing this mixture, we would roll the fie™ 
After the oats were cut, cured, and removed frd 
the field, we would top-dress with 2 bushels of 6 
and 1 bushel of plaster per acre. 
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Roor Crops. 

% Mangold Wurzel.—To eke out your cattle feed 
' for the ensuing winter, prepare an acre or so of 
» deep light loamy soil, either clay loam, or sandy 
. loam, and sow it with Mangold Wurzel. To pre- 
‘pare the ground you must plough it deeply, say 8 
inches in depth ; first having manured it with 15 
Joads of well rotted stable or farm yard manure, or 
» 200 Ibs. of guano, mixed with 1 bushel of plaster. 
|~ The ground would be all the better of being subsoil 
é epee also, as this species of the beet always de- 
ights in deep culture ; Jet the ground be thoroughly 
harrowed, until a fine tilth be obtained, then roll it. 
}* This done, draw drills 25 inches apart, 1 inch deep, 
’ drill in the seed thinly, cover them with a rake, and 
* compress the earth on the top of the drills with the 
back of the rake, or with the back of a shovel, or 

with a light roller. 

The seed should be soaked in warm water 24 hours 
before being drilled in er sown, the water drained 
off, and ashes mixed with the seed. When the 
plants come up dust them ‘with a mixture composed 
of equal parts of plaster, ashes and soot. 

In about J0 or 12 days, the plants will come up 
from 2 to 4 growing together; pinch off, or draw 
out all but one plant, as soon as the plant shows its 
fourth leaf; thin them out when the root is about 
the size of a radish, so as that the plants will stand 
1 foot apart in the drill, clean out the weeds with 
hoe and hand, and stir the earth between the rows. 

Repeat this weeding, and stirring of the earth un- 
til the leaves"shade the ground. Ordinarily three 
workings answer foracrop. If the soil is suitable, 
well manured, and thoroughly pulverized, and the 
erop be well tended, 30 tons may be looked upon as 
a fair average crop; fifty tons, under favorable 
eircumstances, have been grown on an acre in 

. Eagland. 

In July, or as soon as the outward leaves are 


* about 12 inches long, you may gather the lower 


leaves off near and around the root, placing the 


thumb within, at the origin of the leaves, in order to 


strip them off close to their insertion into the stem. 
Those leaves only should be gathered which bend 
towards the earth; care should be taken to leave 
those of the heart of the plant untouched, uninjur- 
ed. After gathering the first crop of leaves, stir 
the earth well. *In good land or Jand highly ma- 
nured, the leaves may be gathered every 3 weeks 
without injuring the root. 

Quantity of Seed per acre.—From 3 to 4 lbs. are 
sufficient for an acre. 

Time of harvesting.—Before frost sets in severe, 
the roots should be harvested in dry weather ; the 
top cut off near the crown of the plants, and the 
roots when perfectly dry, should be piled upin a 
fight shed or dry cellar, and covered with straw suf- 
ficiently thick enough to preserve them from the 
frost. In this way they may be kept until next 
spring. We speak from our own personal expe- 
rience. 

Sugar Beet—This root is to be cultivated in the 
same way. ‘ 

Carrots—Parsnips.—As early as possible this 
month, put in an acre or so of these excellent roots, 
with the view of providing food for your milch 
cows and other stock next winter. For the meth- 
od of culture see ‘Farm Work” of last month. 

As an alternating food for horses, we know of 
no better food than carrots—a peck of carrots chopt 
or cut fine, mixed with half gallon of corn meal, or 
chopt oats, mixed with cut hay or straw, given ata 


* 


meal, twice or thrice a day, will keep a horse in 
better and healthier condition, than would 3 feeds 
of a gallon and a half of oats at each time. 

An observation appears very opportune here. No 
roots should be fed to horses, cattle, or other stock, 
without being mixed with cut hay or straw. 

Pumpkins.—Plagt these the beginning of this 
month, say, between the Ist and 10th, and don’t 
forget in making the hills, to give each hill a good 
spade or shovel-full of rich stable or barn-yard ma- 
nure: your seed planted, dust the hills with a mix- 
ture comprised of 2 parts slaked ashes, 1 part plas- 
ter, and 1 part soot. When the plants first come 
-up, and for sometime afterwards, dust them with 
the same mixture. 

Keep your pumpkins clean ; search for and kill 
the striped bug, and you cannot fail to have a good 
crop of pumpkins, which, as you must know, are ex- 
cellent for milch cows, for commencing the fatten- 
ing of hogs, and for pies, when you put plenty of 
other good things in your pies. 

The best plan to kill the striped bug is to catch 
them and drown them ina piggin of water. The 
next best plan is to make a mixture of 1 bushel of 
ashes, 14a bushel of plaster, 1 1b. sulphur, and 1 
Ib. of Scotch snuff. Mix the whole thoroughly to- 
gether, go every morning to your pumpkin patch 
early, for several successive days, while the dew is 
on the vines, and dust them freely with the mix- 
ture. Not forgetting to kill all the striped bugs you 
may find on your vines. The mixture alluded to, 
besides being repulsive to tae bugs, will act as an 
excellent manure to the pumpkin vines. Be sure 
to put in a big patch. ‘ 

Mittet—Iratian Annuat Rye-Grass. 

Both of these grasses are quick growers, prolifie 
yielders, when put into proper soil, well manured; 
deeply ploughed, thoroughly pulverized, and both 
delight in warm suns. But if you wish large yields, 
and you may have them if you will, you must give 
to them the prerequisites which they require, to en- 
sure their maximum produce. If anything could 
make a humane and generous agriculturist, put 
himself to some trouble to provide against the fhil- 
ure of the crop of corn blades and tops, one would 
think that the starvation and suffering of the stock 
in many parts of our country the past winter and 
early spring, would do so. Believing that the ru- 
ral life is calculated to soften the heart, and make 
men merciful to their beasts—believing that Provi- 
dence enjoins it upon us all, to be so to every ani- 
mal it has pleased him to place under our care, we 
appeal now, while itis yet time, earnestly, though 

deferentially, to every owner or occupant of a farm 
or plantation, who may not have meadows from 
which to draw his supplies of hay, to depend no 
longer upon corn blades and tops for his winter 
and spring supply of long provender for his horses, 
milch cows, and other stock ; for another summer 
of long continued drought may come, to wither up 
his blades and tops, and disappoint him in his anti- 
cipated supply of winter and spring food for his 
stock. In our Jast month’s ‘*Work on the Farm,’ 
we entered fully upon the subject of cultivation of 
these grasses, and shall content ourself now, by re- 
ferring our readers to what we therein stated upon 
that head, and will only add, that we know of no 
other grasses upon which they can so safely rely for 
a certain and sure supply of good hay, in so short a 
time. 

Get the seeds of both in, if possible by the 10th 
of the month—the earlier the better; but if yow 
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cannot get them in by the I0th of the month, strain 
your every nerve and get them in by the 20th. 
Lucerne. 

This member of the clover family may be got in 

any time from the Ist to the 15th of the month. 
ATERMELONS, Musx-Meton ANTALEUPES. , 

Plant these the first week in this month. No two 
kinds should be planted nearer each other than from 
300 to 400 yards. The following mixture is a good 
mixture for them, 7 parts rotten dung, | part ashes, 
is an excellent manure for them. The hills should 
be occasionally dusted with a mixture of 2 parts 
slaked ashes, 1 part plaster, and 1 part soot, after 
the plants come up, to be applied in early morning 
while the dew is on the vines and ground—dust the 
vines and hills freely over. If the bugs should at- 
tack the vines, use ‘the mixture recommended for 
pumpkins. 

Fie.p Peas, anv Fieip Beans. 
Plant these early this month—the éarlier the bet- 


r. 

While you are planting beans, don’t omit to put 
in an acre or two of what is called sometimes the 
Mezican Black dwarf Bean, and at others, the Bra- 
silian, Black Bean; for without indulging in the 
least exaggeration, but coming down to sober re- 
ality in our phrase of speech, it is the most luscious 
of its tribe. Soup, when made from them accord- 
ing to the recipe, which we published in vol. 3, p. 
390 of our journal, is one of the best dishes ever 
compounded by the skill of a cook—equal to the 
best turtle-soup that ever graced the table of an Epi- 
cure—better, infinitely better, than nine-tenths of 
that which is sold under the cognomen of turtle- 
soup. 

CABBAGES CULTIVATED IN THE FiELp. 

The Cabbage, as food for cows and sheep, is now 
beginning to be much esteemed in England, and 
large crops are cultivated in many parts of that 
kingdom. The kinds cultivated there for such pur- 

oses, are the Drumhead, the large Scotch, and the 

orkshire. .The author of a late English work, 
now before us, says:—‘‘I am assured by some 
Cheshire farmers, who cultivate drumhead cabbage 
largely, that their cows do better upon them than 
on any other food.”’ 

Now as the English, as a people, understand the 
science of stock feeding as well as any other, may 
not our people advantageously avail themselves of 
their experience, and imitate their example, by put- 
ting in a few acres to feed their stock in the early 


part of the season, when the cattle are brought grom 


their pastures. » We say early part of the season, 
because in our climate, when the winters are se- 
vere, cabbages would not keep long without deteri- 
orating in value. But then if they could be preserv- 
ed for two months, the feeding of them to the stock 
in the place of other long provenders, would 
prove a great economy of the usual feed upon which 
cattle: are subsisted throughout the winter and 
spring. Cabbages require strong manure to pro- 
duce them well—and a good deal of it ; but where 
there might not be a supply of manure in the barn- 
yard to devote to such purposes, its place can be 
very readily supplied by guano, 400 lbs. of which 
would be a‘full dressing for an acre planted in cab- 


es. 
Should any of our readers feel disposed to essa 
the experiment of growing cabbages for cattle feed- 
ing, we would say to them, that, early this month 
they should sow the seed in a seed-bed to grow the 


be fit to set out, which would be in 6 or 7 weeks, 


The interval between the sowing of the seed, andi: 
putting out the plants, would give to all sufficient§’ 


time to get the manure to fertilize the ground og 


which they may comtemplate their cultivation,4. 


The ground should be prepared in the same way a 
is that on which it is desired to’grow a large cro 

of corn. The plants should be set out in rows3 
feet by 2 feet. The groucd should be kept clean 


by the cultivator, and the plants receive periodi-§. 


cal hillings with the hoe. About the same labor ag 
is bestowed upon a well cultivated crop of corn 
would be suited to the wants of one of cab’ 5 
ae will make the experiment and report the re- 
sult? 


Orchards.—If the bark on your trees is rough or 


mossy, scrape them and treat the trunks as we a 
vised last month. Neglected apple trees are no 
so apt to bear fair fruit. The trees should occa- 
sionally be treated also to a little manure. 

Out-Houses.—If your out-houses have not been 
thoroughly cleansed and white-washed, seize the 
_ leisure moment to have this necessary work 

one. 

Wet Lands,—These should be drained as speedily 
as youcan make arrangements to have the work 
done. Wet lands tend to render your place un- 
healthy; they yield indifferent crops ; they are 
later by three or four weeks than they will be af- 
ter being drained ; and, in fact never can be tho- 
ol improved while they renfain in a wet con- 

ition. 

Implements, and Tools of Husbandry.—Examine 
these at short intervals, and whenever repairs are 
necessary, have them made, so that they may be 
always fit for use. 

Materials for making Manure.—Collect and make 
into composts, everything on your farm that is 
susceptible of being converted into manure—into: 
mould or humus, as without that is in your land, it 
will deteriorate in its productive powers, no mat- 
ter what manure you may apply. Mould is the vi- 
tal principle of fertility. 

Beasts of Labor.—Have these garefully attended 
to and fed, watered and lodged. 

Milch Cows.—Unless you have a good pasture; 
treat these to nourishing messes night and morning. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Plant these as nearly the Ist of 
the month as possible. 

Tobacco Crop.—Look to this with a vigilant eye. 
Its worthy of your attention, prices must tend up- 
wards. 

Salting of Stock.—Give from 1 to 2.0z. of salt to 
each head of stock on your place, twice or thrice 
a week, or the same quantity of the salt ashes and 
lime mixture that we have so often recommended. 

Culting of Clover—The proper time for cutting 
clover to cure into hay, is when it first comes into 
bloom. 

Fali Potatooes.—Get these in by the 20th of the 
month at farthest, and treat them as we advised in 
our March number. 





Stasiinc Cows.—To prevent cows from lyjng 
in their manure when in the stable, says a corres- 
pondent ofthe Albany Cultivator, have a gutter drop 
immediately behind the cows, 6 inches deep and 16 
inches wide. If cows are fastened with yokes, they 
need about 4 ft. 9 inches to stand upon. By hav- 
ing the stalls long enough you have a walk back of 
the drop, which is convenient for walking on, set-- 
ling pails, &c. 
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LIQUID MANURE. TANKS—LIQUID “MANU- 


In England, the practice of applying organic ma- 
nure in liquid form is gaining popularity. With the 
view of letting such of our readers as may not have 
access to the details relative to the mode of appli- 


we make the following extracts upon the subject, 
from ‘Andrews’ Modern Husbandry,’’ published in 
London in 1853. 

LIQUID MANURE TANKS. 


The author says,—“‘ If it is possible to find any 
persons who object to the dung house, ‘here can 
surely be none who would not provide a liquid ma- 
nure tank in eygry mew steading. The reckless 
waste that has taken place hitherto, and still takes 

lace in the article of liquid manure, is most aston- 


material are annually allowed to ran to waste, and 
— on the very farm where this takes place a 
arge amount of manure fetched from the other side 
of the world is consumed, and a very high price 
paid for it, while by the farmer’s own door there is 
alittle stream running into the adjoining brook, 
carrying off the farm exactly the same material he 
is at so much cost and trouble in bringing on to it. 
In no shape can manure be so judiciously applied 
as in the liquid state ; for it must be remembered 
always that plants can only receive their nourish- 
ment in a liquid state, and every substance that is 
mixed with the soil as manure must be dissolved, 
and form a chemical combination with water be- 
fore the organs of the roots can receive it. 

Liquid manure tanks may be constructed of any 
shape. A circular well of brick, laid in cement and 
lined with cement, is as good as any. If it is con- 
structed in a stiff clay soil, a strong puddle round it 
will prevent soakage. The top of the tank should 
be covered with planking, of oak or elm slabs,* or 
if large it is better to dome it over, and have a stone 
with a ring to put in the aperture left in the top. 

«¢ A liquid manure pump should be placed at the 
side of the tank for filling the carts.’’ 

“* As every homestead will be provided with some 


power pump the liquid manure to a sufficient height 
to fill the carts at least, and if possible to carry it 
to the land.” 

«¢ Mr. Huxtable and others have adopted the plan 
of forcing the liquid manure by means of force- 
pumps to the fields, and it is there laid on as it is 
required by means of hose and branches, or spread- 
ers. The results of the working of this plan are 
extremely satisfactory, and the cost is not such as 
to deter others from imitating their example. I 
have no doubt that the plan will become general, 
as the power to force the liquid to the lands by the 
steam engine is quite trifling when compared with 


carrying it in carts. The great outlay is in the] Pp 


mains for carrying it from the homestead to the 
land ; but doubtless some cheap description of pipe 
will soon be manufactured, and then no farm suita- 
ble but will be supplied with the necessary arrange- 
ments, and not only will the liquid manure made in 
the steading be used, but other manures purchased 
and mixed with water will be forced through the 
pipes, their economical distribution being ensured 

y such means in a much greater degree than by 
any other method of applying them to the land.” 
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Having copied the author’s remarks upon the ma- 
nure tank, we will transcribe his chapter upon 
Liquip Manore. 

“The most recent improvements in ‘the applica- 
tion of manure, all tend to prove that it is the liquid 
form that they can be most beneficially applied to 
= — of cropson nearly every description of 

and. ° 

‘‘There can be no doubt but that the greatest pos- 
sible whste of valuable fertilizing matter takes place 
on nine farms out of ten at the present moment, for 
manure tanks are at present only found in those 
farms where an improved style of agriculture has 
been adopted, and such is not the case with the gen- 
erality of farms in England. The plan of turning 
the muck out into yards and allowing the rain to 
wash out its goodness, is very bad ; but afterwards 
to allow the liquid so washed out to run away to 
waste (as it invariably does) is ten times worse. 
On a few farms a pit is made, merely an excavation 
in the ground, and into this itis allowed to run upon 
some rubbish placed to receive it; thisrude attempt 
tosave liquid manure is almost useless, for the soak 
age into the ground is so great that but little good 
can be got by it. Nothing short of a good liquid 
manure tank, well constructed and lined with ce- 
ment can be worth thinking about.” 

**No farmer can be found now who will for a mo- 
ment doubt the necessity and advantage of these 
tanks, and if they could I believe all would have 
them; but they stand in this difficulty:—The build- 
ings that surrounds what is called the straw or fold 
yard, all allow the water that falls on them to run 
off the eaves into the straw-yard, and the large 
quantity of roofing that usually surrounds a farm- 
yard causes the effect of this to be such.that, unless. 
some outlet is made in the yard forthe water to es- 
cape, the yard would be immediately flooded—and 
how barely is it that adry, comfortable well litter- 
ed yard is found 3, generally it is in such a state of 
wetness that it is almost impossible to get across it 
and thespoor animals, instead of being comfortable, 
warm, and sheltered as they ought to be, and which 
is the purpose they are brought there for, are all 
wallowing in filth.’’ 

““Eve-gutters to all the buildings are then a neces- 
sary adjunct before liquid manure tanks can be made 
available;—for otherwise the tank would be filled 
with rain-water the first showery day—and to ca 
rain-water to the land in carts will not pay, thoug. 
I believe many do it under the impression that, be- 
cause it is a little discolored it is very valuable ma- 
nure.” 

‘*Ifa tenant has a long lease there can be no excuse 
for his not guttering the eaves of the buildings and 
providing a manure tank; but if he has not, and 
unfortunately the greatest number by far of the ten- 
ants of the English farms are so unfortunately pla- 
ced, he cannot do this work himself; he would not, 
erhaps, mind making a tank, but he would not be 
justified in ms up the gutters, because the roof 
of farm-buildings generally would require to be al- 
tered and repaired to a considerable extent before 
it could be done. 

** All the buildings that contain stock of any kind, 
or filth wastes, or any liquid matter that may tend 
in the least to increase the fertility of the land, 
should be paved in such a way that nothing be lost; 
but draining to a sink or cesspool can find its wa : 
to the Jiquid manure-tank through pipes that will 





* Any other durable wood will answer.—Ed. “1m. Farmer. 


not allow of its leaking or oozing through, as liquid 
manure so got undiluted with Sia wane, is ae 
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too strong to be used generally. It is well to have 
the means of thoroughly washing all such places as] 

‘ have alluded to, the health and comfort of all being 
improved by it, and the manure will not be injuri- 
ously diluted by such practice.” 


Vatue or Liquip Manure. 


‘* I haye no doubt whatever, but that, in fifty years 
hence, nearly all artificial manures rs _— the 
land will be applied in liquid form, asI think it will 
be found that, in point of economy of the material, 
cheapness of delivery to the Jand, and the rapidity 
with which it will act, the plan of using manure 
liquid is superior to all others.” 

“First, in point of economy:—diluted liquid ma- 
nure sinks at once into the ground, is absorbed into 
the earth, and so is ready to be taken up by the 
plants immediately. The very great loss occasion- 
ed by allowing huge masses of dung to part with 
their most valuable elements to the atmosphere 
will be avoided.” 

‘**In the minutes of the General Board of Health 
on the practical application of sewer water, and 
town manure, at page 13, I find the following ques- 
tion and answer put to the late Mr. James Dean, an 
Agricultural Engineer, who had much practice in 
the formation of water meadows :— 

*s You are aware that in the neighborhood of 
towns, fields and gardens are occasionally top-dres- 
sed with town or stable manure. For example, 
Hyde Park has been top-dressed with stable dung 
or street refuse consisting chiefly of dung, which 
for a time emitted offensive smells, and the amount 
of offensive smell, as indicating the extent of decom- 
position (as is stated in evidence), indicates the es- 
capes of gases injurious to whoever is exposed to it. 
Now, if the same quantity of dung, instead of being 
so applied in the solid form for top-dressing, had 
been put on in solution or suspension in water, and 
applied in the liquid form to the surface of the park 
by means of water-carts or by irrigation (supposing 
that practicable) or by any other mode, what would 
have been the comparative escape of miasma, so far 
as you can judge ?—By the application of the refuse 
in the liquid form, the emanations would be incon- 
siderable as compared with the emanations from 
the top-dressing.” 

‘*In the liquid form, how long a time would the 
emanations generally continue in the ordinary state 
of intensity ’—When applied in the liquid form on 
a drained and permeable soil, and at a temperature 
of about 60, the emanations would not last above a 
day. I presume in all cases, that the land is pro- 
~erlydrained. Even if the refuse were applied by 
water-carts, which would be in a state of concen- 
tration, not to make the expense of cartage too 
heavy, the absorption would remove the emanations 
in the course of the day.’’ 

*“* Under favorable circumstances as to weather, 
in how short a time might the top-dressing of stable 
dung on the park have ceased ?—In about six days, 
if the temperature were below 60; if the tempera- 
ture were above that, the decomposition would be 
more active, and would go on for a longer time, 
until the substance itself had disappeared.” 

‘‘That is to say, by the application of manure as 
top-dressing and in the solid form, much mére is and 
would have been given off as emanations injurious 
to the public health, and less left to be absorbed 
productively by the land as manure?—Yes; the 
process would go on until the substance was almost 
worthless as manure. 


‘ed a most wonderful result from this combination, 





‘“‘Then the process of receiving and applying the 
refuse in water, of diffusing and separating the 
ticles in water, so as to render them more immedi- 
ately and directly applicable for absorption by the 





plant, is the best process for reducing the amount of 


escapes of emanations injurious to the public health, @ 


and of avoiding the dispersion and loss of the most 
valuable fertilizing elements? Farmers do not gen- 
erally consider that much waste takes place from 
smelis, because, as 1 have been told by them, they 
vweigh nothing. I need not waste time in repeatin 

such nonsense; but I may say that they are, on the 
whole, rather pleased with smells, as the followi 

instance will prove. I once gave a farmer a cas 

of prepared night-soil and,soot;—it was entirely in- 
odorous, and had the ap eaflince of wet clammy 
ashes ; consequently he found some difficulty in 
drilling or evenly spreading it. Therefore it occur- 
red to him that he would mix it with lime, which 
he did. This enlightened operation, of course, cau- 
sed the ammonia to escape immediately from the 
safe keeping of the carbon or suvot. The pungent 
smell was such as to drive away the workmen. e 
farmer, however, was delighted; he thought he had 
really hit upon something, and that the powerful 
smell was the indication of an increased value to 
the manure by the addition of lime—he therefore 
went on mixing vigorously, and prepared to sow. 
Previous to this he came to me and said he expect- 


for it did smell so precious strong. Poor man, he 
might as well have boiled his grog for an hour; he 
had lost the fertilizing spirit ; the ammonia, which 
made the thing so valuable, had gone off in the 
smell which had delighted him. He got nosuchre- 
sult as he anticipated, we may be sure.”’ 

** We will admit then, that manures are, to a very 
great extent, economical by being laid on in a liquid 
state, and proceed to the second advantage, viz:, 
cheapness of delivery to land. The practice has been, 


in the generality of cases, to pump the liquid ma- | 


nure from a tank (which is sunk in the ground) by 
manual labor into carts, and then carrying it to the 
ground, spreading it over the land in the same way 
that water is spread upon the public roads.” 

‘Now, there can be no doubt but that this is the 
most expensive mode that can be adopted for using 
liquid manure, and certainly cannot pay for its cost 
unless it be exceedingly rich, and moreover, cannot 
be carried out to any great extent.” 

‘‘The cost of the carts, if fit for their purpose, is 
very great, the labor of pumping, and the haulage 
and delivery of the manure, are all heavy items, 
and must tend to render the plan not likely to be 
generally adopted on a large scale.’’ 

‘‘Some other means must therefore be found, and 
these two following ones have been tried, by a va- 
riety of persons under nearly all the circumstances 
likely to occur, and generally with the most suc- 
cessiul results.”’ ‘ 

“The first of these plans is that of allowing water 
mixed with manure to run over grass lands, in fact 
being ordinary water meadows, but watered with 
water containing more than the usual amount of 
fertilizing material. These will be found described 
under the head of irrigation.’’ 

“The second plan is that of forcing the liquid ma- 
nure to the land through pipes, the force being ob- 
tained by the use of steam, or other power, or by 
its own gravity, which of course can only happea 
in peculiar cases.’’ 

‘‘Most of the earlier trials upon this latter plam 
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Were entirely upon grass lands, but some of the 
more enterprising agriculturalists of the day, among 
whom of course, as always with anything new, Mr, 
Mechi stands prominent, have applied it to manu- 
ring land generally.’’ 

The Rev. A. Te laiadads of Sutton Waldron, 
was among the first to adopt this liquid manure 
system ; the following is his own account of the 
manner of executing it :— 


’ 
Descatrtion or Cuitivation sy Liquip Manunes, 
as Practisep sy THE Rev. A. Huxtaswe, A. M. 


‘*] believe that next to the first principles of good 
eultivation on the farm, there is no subject so im- 
portant to the progress of agriculture (especially to 
the increase of green crops) as the efficient and eco- 
nomical distribution of the liquid manure. Hith- 
erto the expense of cartage has been an effectual 
impediment to the application of the contents of 
our tanks, except to a few fields around the home- 
stead ; and therefore there has been, so far as I 
know, no systematic delivery of the fluid over all 
the farm. 1 have accomplished this, I think, both 
éffectually and economically upon one of the farms 
which I occupy. It has been suggested that cast- 
iron pipes would be the cheapest and best chan- 
nels of conveyance, but I am confident that they 
would not Jong resist the corrosive action of the 
urine at the joints; in proof I appeal to the escape 
‘of fostid gas from the pipes in every town. I com- 
menced with wooden pipes carefully jointed, and I 
am very well satisfied with them where they have 
been tested by an adequate pressure of fluid, and 
doubt not that larch and elm thus bored will be 
very lasting. But subsequent inquiry and experi- 
ment have led me to prefer well burnt clay pipes, 
of at least an inch thickness, and properly prepared 
for the purpose, and capable of bearing 200 feet 
pressure, without any symptom of moisture oozing 
through the pores. These pipes of one inch and! 
sevengaghths diameter are sold in the adjoining| 
parish’ of Iwerne Minster for 7d. per yard. The’ 
joints, which are of peculiar shape, are secured 
with cement. These pipes are placed about two 
feet under ground, and at every 200 yards is insert- 
ed an upright column, bored to the same guage as 
the pipes themselves ; in the top of these a spout, 
when uncorked, will deliver the liquid; if it be not 
wanted there, finding no vent, it rushes on to the? 
next stump, 200 yards off. How the pipes should 
be set out, so that at every 200, 300, or 400 yards 
upon the farm a delivery column should be found, 
is of course an engineering problem—practically 
there is no difficulty; and for a great and perma- 
nent improvement the expense is not great. If the 
farm yard be properly situated, the cost will not 
exceed £lan acre. I think the delivery pipe every 
400 yards is quite sufficient, as even the water carts 
or the hose need not extend beyond a radius of 200 
yards. I have found all the hoses so perishable — 
i. e. those made with canvas —_ in vulcanized | 
India rubber are too costly)—from friction on the 
caustic powers of the manure, that I have substitu- 
ted two light broad-wheeled water carts, one of 
which is being filled from the delivery column or 
pipe, whilst a pony empties the contents of the oth- 
er over the land, A really enduring hose, howev- 
er, would be a great saving—that of the pony to 
wit. But what an economy of power, even though 
a pony be employed, is implied in one man at the 
forcing pump, delivering at the distance of half a 
mile, a continual stream of the richesét fertilizing 





manure! Nor is the use of these pipes confined to 
the transmission of the proper contents of the tank, 
for if a good strainer be fixed to the bottom of the 
pump, dissolved bones, Guano solution, solid ma- 
nure, brought into a fluid form, in fact water im- 
pregnated with any substances we please, can be 
laid upon the surface. of our distant fields at the 
earliest moments of growth,.and of the. exact 
strength and consistency fitted for immediate ab- 
sorption by the tender roots of our succulent plants. 
And who does not see that an extension of the same 
system offers a safe exit for the refuse of our towns 
to its manifestly intended end? Surely when the 
luws of the vegetable“ kingdom are understood, we 
shall, in the way here indicated, convert what be- 
comes, by just judgment when left alone, the source 
of weakness, disease, and pestilence, into the ele- 
ments- of fruitfulnéss, and increasing prosperity. 
And thus shall every additional quarter of corn im- 

orted to our shores contribute not only direct nour- 
ishment to the consumer, but also another element 
to the ever increasing fertility of our happy island. 

“‘Mr. Mechi has lately adopted the a of ma- 
nuring his land with liquid manure, and assures me 
that all his difficulties vanished as soon as he got 
into perfect operation, as he is now enabled to ap- 
ply the dressing to his land at so much diminished 
cost. 

‘‘The stock at Triptree Hall, are chiefly fed om 
sparred floors, the manure receptacles under these 
are washed out clean by the hose and jet, and all 
the manure from them and all other sources finds 
its way intoa large tank. From this it is forced 
through iron mains to the different fields, where 
hydrants are conveniently placed ; to these are at- 
tached a gutta percha hose, with spreader. The 
powerful steam engine at the homestead, forces the 
diluted liquid manure through éhe mains, and it is 
then spread in a beautiful shower over the crops or 
the bare land, as the case may be. Mr. Mechi was 
kind enough to have the plan put into operation for 
me to see, on a recent visit to his interesting farm, 
and I have much pleasure in bearing witness to its 
efficiency as well as to the general satisfactory 
character of all the other arrangements.”’ 

‘‘ Anything further need not be said in favor of this 
plan, as it will only be a repetition of what has 
been before stated; I may therefore proceed to the 
further consideration of the subject, and presume 
it is admitted that the = of supplying manure 
liquid to the land is the best that has hitherto been 
advised, the most important consideration now be- 
ing, in what way can it best be done.”” 

“‘The cost of pumping liquid manure to the Jand is 
asmall affair; the great cost is—the mains, hy- 
drants, and hose, for delivering it.” 

“Mr. Huxtable has tried wooden pipes, and 
finds them to answer well, but likes tile pipes better, 
and thinks iron pipes would not do.” 

‘* Wooden pipes could not be had in all situations. 
Where they can be had cheaply, no doubt they are 
best; but } should decidedly recommend iron as 
the right material. I do not think it liable to be in- 
jured to the extent Mr. Huxtable does, and, if so, 
this could easily be prevented. Tiles I certainly 
would not use. If Mr. Huxtable’s stand the pres- 
sure, they must be remarkably good ; other peo- 
ple’s do not, nor do I think it at all likely that earth- 
en pipes would be got to stand such pressure, made 
as they now are, but I know instances of their be- 
ing used to convey water under a pressure of sixty 
feet head, and this they do well. Ihave by me a 
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specimen of a Roman pipe, four inches in diame- 
ter, which I found near Bognier, in Sussex, that 
would, I am sure, stand double that pressure, but, 
of course, the water would ooze through the mate- 
rial, it being unglazed. I have no doubt but that if 
the Vauxhall people tried, they might make a pipe 
on purpose that would be cheap and good ; but, at 
present, [ know of no pipes that I could recommend 
to agriculturists to Ose under pressure with any 
chance of their antes at the joints. I should, 
therefore, recommend the laying down of an iron 
main in the most judicious manner, so as to supply 
different lands to be watered in as short a length as 
possible, and from hydrants fixed at proper points 
upon this iron main, to lay off leather hose in a long 
length, say at right angles 'with the main ; upon 
the leather hose, at intervals should be placed sluice 
cocks, so constructed that a canvas hose might be 
screwed on at right angles to it, to supply the lahd, 
and the flow of the liquid stopped beyond that point. 
On removing the canvas hose, the sluice cork 
shuts it off in that direction, and allows it to pass 
on*through the leather hose to the next sluice cock, 
where the canvas hose is again attached, and so 
on to the end of the leather hose, which thus be- 
comes a portable main. 

The new use of hose for distributing manure is 
of the utmost importance to agriculture, as by its 
means wen difficulties may be overcome, and, 
when the whole is properly laid out for its applica- 
tion, there is no reason why the highly-finished 
culture of the market garden should not be applied 
to the farm.” 

‘The hose may be carried over hedges, ditches, or 
small streams with a slight covering temporarily 
over a road; or under it, through a road drain, and 
the method of shedding instead of by a jet in mea- 
dow lands is peculiarly applicable where it is requir- 
ed to raise manure to water high lifts.” 

The following are examples of what the system 
is capable of, and may give the best idea of the 
manner in which it is carried out :— 

“Ata celebrated dairy farm near Glasgow, li- 
quid manure has been tried on a most extensive 
scale. The supply is from seven hundred cows, at- 
tached to a distillery. The entire drainage from 
the former flows intoa large tank, containing 40,000 
em. from which it is pumped up bya twelve 

orse engine, and forced through four inch mains, 
laid eighteen inches below the surface, into tanks 
laced on the most elevated situations on the farm; 
rom these it descends by its own gravity through 
pipes and stand-cocks, and is delivered tothe land.”’ 

“The farthest point the liquid is delivered at is 
about two miles from the engine, and the highest 
head to which it is lifted, about 80 feet. The prin- 
cipal use to which the irrigation is applied, is on 
pastures which are kept full stocked, and the cows 
delight in the grass and eat it quite down.”’ 

‘The most profitable application of the liquid, 
however, is upon Italian rye grass, the results 
of which will be found stated in the article upon 
that crop.” 

‘On the pasture land the liquid is delivered from 
a hose and gutta-percha, or vulcanized India-rubber 
pipe ; in the arable land it is delivered by a succes- 
sion of short lengths of iron pipe, 3 feet long, 1} 
inch diameter, laid down between the drills; these 
are added to very easily, and the liquid is shed 
among the roots of the plants,without touching the 
leaves, so as to be capable of innocuous application, 
if desired at the latest period of growth.” 


“These works were undertaken at the suggestion 
of the late Mr. Smith, of Deanston, who pointed 
out the immense waste of mafilure that occurred, 
and from the remonstrance of the proprietors of an 
adjoining Canal, which was made in a most offen- 
sive ap ag the flowing of the refuse into it.” 

‘Myer Mill Farm, near Maypole, in the county 
of Ayrshire, is another remarkabl® instance of the 
good effects of the system. On this farm, 400 acres 
of which are Jaid down with pipes, some of the 
solid as well as the liquid manure has been applied 
by these-means, guano and super-phosphate of lime 
having been thus transmitted in solution, whereby 
their value is considerably enhanced. This is es- 
pecially the case with guano, the use of which is 
thus rendered in a great re independent of 
the uncertainties of climate, and it is made capable 
of being applied with equal advantage in dry as in 
wet weather. In some respects this farm labors 
under peculiar disadvantages, as water for the 
purpose of diluting the liquid has to be raised from 
a depth of 70 feet, and from a distance of more 
than 400 yards from the byres. These tanks are 
four in number, of the following dimensions re- 
—*: 48x14x12; 48x14x15; 72x14x12; 72x 
17x12. They have each a separate communication 
with the well, from which their contents are pump- 
ed up, which are used in different degrees of ‘‘ripe- 
ness, a certain amount of fermentation, induced by 
the addition of rape-dust, being considered desira- 
ble. The liquid is diluted according to circumstan- 
ces, with three or four times its bulk of water, and 
delivered at the rate of about 4000 gallons an hour, 
that being the usual proportion to an acre. The 
quantity to be applied is determined by a float-guage 
in the tank, which warns the engineer, whose busi- 
ness it is to watch it, when to cut off the supply, 
and this is a signal to the man distributing it in the 
field to add another length of hose, and to com- 
mence manuring a fresh portion of @nd. The 
pumps are worked by a 12 horse-power steam en- 
gine, which performs all the usual work on the 
farm, threshing, cutting chaff and turnips, crushing 
oilcake, grinding, &c., and about six horse-power 
is the proportion required for the service of the 
pumps. The pipesare irou, mains, sub-mains, and 
service pipes, five, three and two inches in diame- 
ter respectively, laid eighteen inches or two feet 
below the surface. 

At certain points are hydrants to which hose is 
attached in lengths of twenty yards, at the end of 
which is a sharp nozzle with an orifice ranging 
from one inch to one and a half, according to the 
pressure laid on, from which the liquid makes its 
exit with a jet of from twelve to fifteen yards. All 
the labor required is that of a man and a boy, to 
adjust the hose and direct the distribution of the 
manure, and eight or ten acres may thus be 
watered ina day. There are now 70 acres of Ital- 





‘ian Rye-grass, and 130 of root crops on the farm. 
; The quantity they would deliver by a jet froma 


pump worked by a 12 horse-power steam engine 
would be 40,000 gallons, or 178 tons per diem, and 
the expense per ton of about 2d.; but a double set 
of men would reduce the cost. The extreme length 
of a pipe is 3{ of a mile, and with the hose the total 
extent of delivery is about 1,900,000 yards, or 400 
acres. To deliver the same quantity perdiem by 
water carts to the same extreme distance would be 
impracticable. One field of rye grass, sown in 
April, ‘has been cut once, fed off twice with sheep, 





and was ready (August 20) to be fed off again. In 
’ 
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another; after yielding four cuttings within the 
year, each estimated at nine or ten tons per acre, 
the value of the aftermath for the keep of sheep 
was Stated at 25s. an acre. Of the turnips, one lot 
of Swedes dressed with ten tons of solid farm ma- 
nure, and about 2,000 gallons of the liquid having 
six | tears: of dissolved bones among it, was ready 
for hoeing ten or twelve days earlier than another 
lot dressed with double the amount of solid manure 
without the liquid application, and fully equal to 
those in a neighbor’s field which had received 30 
loads of farm yard dung, together with 3 cwt. gu- 
ano and 14 bushels bones per acre ; the yield was 
estimated at 40 tons the Scotch acre, and their 
great luxuriance seemed to me to justify the ex- 
pectation. From one field of white globe turnips 
sown later, and manured solely with liquid, from 40 
to 50 tons to the Scotch acre were expected. A 
field of carrots treated in the same manner as the 
Swedes, to which a second application of liquid 
was given just before thinning, promises from 20 
to 25 tons the acre. Similarly favorable results 
have been obtained @ith cabbage ; and that the 
limit of fertility by these means has not yet been 
reached was clearly shown in one part of the Italian 
Rye grass, which had accidentally received more 
than its allowance of liquid, and which showed a 
marked increase of luxuriance over that around it. 
The exact increase of produce has not been accu- 
rately determined, but the number of cattle on the 
farm has increased very largely, and by means of 
the Italian rye grass at least four times as many 
beasts as before can be kept now en the same ex- 
tent of land, the fertility of the land being at the same 
time increased. This plant of all others appears to 
receive its nourishment in this form with most 
gratitude, and to make the most ample returns for 
it; and great as are the results hitherto obtained, I 
believe that the maximum of productiveness is not 
jet reached, and that the experiment must be car- 
ried yet further before we know the full capabili- 
ties of the manure. Of one important fact connected 
With this crop | am assured: that notwithstanding 
the rank luxuriance of its growth, animals fed up- 
on it not only are not scoured, but thrive more 
than on any other kind of grass in cultivation. The 
cost of purchasing and laying down the pipes at 
Myer Mill has been at the rate of £2 103. an acre, 
exclusive of 300 yards of gutta percha hose, with 
the distributing apparatus. This does not, how- 
ever, include the cost of the engine, pipes and tanks, 
which last, built of stone and arched over, were 
constructed-at a cost of £300, or thereabouts, stone 
for the purpose being procured from a quarry close 
at hand ; the cost of the engine, &c. was put at £12 
per horse power. I must not forget to mention that 
though the direct applicaticn of the liquid to grain 
crops is not practiced, its tendency being to induce 
rankness of growth and liability to lodge, such 
crops grown on land previously manured in this 
manner for grass or roots gave evidence of the full 
amount of fertility attained by the usual means 
Temaining in the soil, without the drawbacks I 
have mentioned.” 

“I might go on to the end of the book, instancing 
cases in proof of the superiority of delivering ma- 
nure liquid to the land, but I must have shown 
quite enough to convinee the most skeptical that it 
1s to this direction that the —_—— must look 
for new improvements in the manffer of conducting 
his operations ; admitting that he must employ a 
steam engine for his heavy works, as threshing, it 





‘must be recollected that such engine will deliver to 


every part of the farm the manure made on the 
steading. I know that it will be said, that every 
farm has not got the necessary supply of water to 
carry out this system ; I grant that there are many 
cases of hill farms being much troubled for water, 
and that they have none to spare, but these are on- 
ly exceptional cases. I scarcely know of an in- 
stance where water could not in the course of a 
few days be stored in sufficient quantities, and it 
must be remembered that very thick liquid manure 
may be conveyed to the land quite as easily as when 
much diluted ; there is a material used in 
works called slip, which is of the consistency of 
thick mud—yet this is pumped and delivered through 
pipes without the least difficulty. I believe all old 
well-rotted farm-yard muck would pass through the 
pump barrels without the least difficulty ; of course, 
if such a practice was adopted, the valves must be 
made on purpose.”’ 

‘The cheapness of lifting liquids to a height, and 
forcing them through pipes, is a matter much in fa- 
vor of the system.”’ ~ 

“The force which the engine is employed to 
overcome consists of two items—first the friction 
of the water through the pipes; secondly, the height 
to which it has to be lifted: for friction through the 
pipes about ten feet per mile is sufficient for a six 
inch pipe.” 

‘‘The expense of raising 43,000 gallons a hundred 
feet high by a Cornish engine of 25 my holy is 
only a shilling, coals being only twelve shillings per 
ton ; but agricultural engines, as now usually con- 
structed, will not do anything like such duty.’’ 

“Mr. Neilson of Halewood used a hose 400 feet 
long, and found that he could, within the range of 
the hose, by hand labor, distribute manure at about 
one-third the expense attending the distribution by 
water cart; by repeated applications of manure by 
this method, he raised one hundred tons of rye grass 
and clover off an acre of ground in one year.’ 

‘¢ Whatever manure is used, it must be lifted to the 
highest of the land in the ordinary way; and if it 
could be supplied liquid, it might be done ata much 
cheapertrate.”’ 

«The proper application of liquid manure is, I 
think, the point most deserving the attention of the 
agriculturist. Itis the form in which the plants can 
most readily:feed upon it ; for it must be recollect- 
ed that water is the only vehicle by which plants 
receive nourishment from their roots; and what- 
ever be the substance mixed with the soil to act as 
manure, it must be dissolved and form a chemical 
combination with water, before the organs of the 
roots can take it up for the sustenance of the plant. 
The chief advantages of the application of manure 
in the liquid form consist in the economy of the 
manure, in the promptitude of its action, in the 
prevention of the loss which occurs by its drying 
when applied in the solid form, in the like preven- 
tion of injurious emanations while it is preserved in 
solution in water, and in its being better fitted for 
quick absorption, and more readily carried beneath 
the surface of the soil to the roots of plants. 
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ON THE ACTION OF LIME. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer. 

I wrote you last, on an inclement day, ‘‘pour pas- 
ser le temps’’—I write to day to substantiate what 
I then advanced. , 

l regret tosee, from the tone of Mr. Pendleton’s 
reply that he has not understood the spirit of my 
communication. | have no other motive than the 
one’ I mention, viz: to correct error and elicit 
truth. Having no desire to enter into controversy, 
I should let the matter rest where it is, had not the 
remarks of Mr. Pendleton placed me in a position, 
where silence would appear to be an acknowledge- 
ment of error. This being the case, and finding no 
reason in any thing he has said, to make me change 
the opinions, (or rather suggestions,) advanced, I 
shall proceed, as succinctly as possible, to sub- 
stantiate what I before said. 

The question at issue is simply this. I advanced 
the proposition, that lime when exposed to the at- 
mosphere would absorb earbonic acid, and when 
mingled with the soil does no#remain uncombined. 
This Mr. P. denies, yet it appears to me simple, el- 
ementary, and incontrovertable. He adduces two 
examples to prove that I am incorrect. He says, 
reliable chemists allege, that if a barrel, or heap, of 
lime be slacked, it will require a great many years 
before the entire mass be ‘‘carbonated.” If the lime 
is thrown into a heap, there is neither exposure to 
the atmosphere, nor mingling with the soil, conse- 
quently it does not bear on the proposition; but as 
he, himself, admits that the carbonate immediately 
begins to be formed, he thus substantiates the prin- 
ciple I contend for. We are all aware, that there 
can be no chemical combination, without intimate 
contact, at insensible distances. His second ex- 
ample is not more conclusivé. He says, that “‘care- 
ful analysis of lime, ({ suppose he means mortarj) 
from certain ancient walls, built before the christiaw 
era, shows that the lime was, after a lapse of 2000 
years, but partially combined with carbonic acids’’. 
This proves nothing—Ist. ‘The lime may have com- 
bined with other substances. 2d. The outer coat 
of the mortar would naturally form an impervious 
cement, which would protect the other portions 
from actual contact with the air. 3d. All mortars 
are chemical compounds, and do not enter into the 
category. 

Again, Mr. Pendleton says he never stated that 
lime, in an uncombined state, ever existed in an 
soil naturally. I found in his first article the fol- 
lowing words, ‘‘again he examined a seil, which he 
supposed to be acid, and he finds no traces of carbo- 
nate of lime in it, he infers, therefore, from the en- 
tire absence of this salt, (tho’ there may be abun- 
dance of the alkali, (‘ime’’) which is a better ant- 
atid than the carbonate of lime,) that the acid is 
certainly in excess in the soil, and it needs carbonate 
of lime to neutralise it.” 1 can only say, that if this 
does not mean that lime is found in the soil, I do not 
know what it does mean. His explanation of his 
meaning, in his last article, would appear to be, that 
lime existed in the soil in combination with other 
substances, (which would not mean in my concep- 
tion the ‘‘alkali lime,”) and that if a sufficient quan- 
tity of caustic lime were thrown upon the soil to 
day, all traces would not have disappeared by te- 
morrow. If — his meaning, both propositions 
are undeniably correct, but he must excuse me for 
saying, that it would be difficult, without the expla- 
nation, to discover all this in the phrase J quote 
above, and upon which, alone, I could found my 
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conception of what he meant. His explanation as 
to soluble lime, would appear to enter into the same 
category. Ifhe uses, as he allows he does, an incor- 
rect form of expression, his readers must be liable 
to mistake his meaning. At the same time I must 
insist that, according to my information, no soluble 
salt of lime, (even as he explains the use of that 
expression,) Can any more exist, as a constituent of 
asoil, than caustic lime. The elementary and fun- 
damental Jaws of science forbid it. When two so- 
luble salts come into contact, and an insoluble salt 
is possible, by double decomposition, the interchange 
always takes place. If that law be true, and I give 
itupon authority of all chemists, from the time it 
was promulgated by the immortal Berzelius, how is 
it possible for a soluble salt of lime to exist in the 
presence of a Phosphate, an Oxalate, a Fluorate, 
Carbonate, &c. of Potash, Soda, or Ammonia, the 
salts of which are all soluble? 

In the next paragraph Mr. Pendleton says, he 
does not know of any soils above tide water, so re- 
markably free from lime, as I have found them. I 
have no doubt he may have found lime, and that in 
notable quantities. Jf he will look at my remarks 
he will perceive, that I say I have failed to find car- 
bonate of lime in those soils, except where I had 
reason to suppose it had been added, and that they 
are remarkably free from lime, but I have never as- 
serted the entire absence of lime, in some form, for 
my examinations have not been sufficient, to war- 
rant such a sweeping conclusion. If Ido not, how- 
ever, misapprehend, the present discussion has, in a 
great measure reference to middle Virginia, where, 
touse his own words, ‘‘no caleareous manures are 
to be had.” 

Iam borne out in the observations, which I made 
on this subject, in my former communication, by 
the Geological formations, which extend from Penn- 
sylvania to Georgia, following a general direction, 
north 20° east—south 20° west. It may be objected 
by some, that the original rocks, from which the 
soil, was formed, have disappeared. To this] an- 
ewer, that the strata are all highly inclined. [know 
ofno horizontal recentformatiun, west of what may 
be termed the ocean littoral. So far as I have ex- 
amined, and my observations have not been limited, 
the convulsion, to which they owe their origin, was 
anterior to the deposition of any horizontal strata 
on the eastern littoral, and 1 therefore conclude that 
the rocks which gave rise to the soil, are the same 
with those we find still in evidence. I have then in 
substantiation of what I advanced, not.only personal 
observation, but the nature and composition of the 
rocks, which proves that the soil spoken of must be 
poor in the salts of lime. The blue limestone for- 
mation, as faras I have traced it in the United States 
and Cuba, is a hard, non-disintegrating, non-decom- 
posing rock, under the action of the atmospheric 
agents. The clay which over-lies, has no connection 
with it, further than that of position. There is no- 
thing astonishing therefore, that this soil should be 
free from the salts of lime. The great sandstone 
formations, and the coal measures, cannot bea source 
oflime, Nor would youlook for it in the schiston 
rocks; (whether talcon, argilaceous, or micaceous, ) 
so largely developed in portions of that region, 
Where Feispar exists in the rocks, it may occasion- 
ally decompose, or occasionally give lime, but both 
cases are the exception rather than the rule. 

As Mr. Pendleton cites granite as one of those 
rocks, yielding lime, (and in reafity it is the main 
dependence, in this region, for that base,) let us ex- 








amine, and ascertain its value inthat respect. Gran- 
ite is a heterégeneous mixture of three distinct min- 
eral substances—Orthose, Mica, and Quartz. Of 
those, the first named alone ever yields lime. But 
lime is not essential to its composition, nor always 
resent. Its formula is A? S12K—3A Si3 + K Siz. 
ww ao in his Mineralogy, gives eight analysis of 
different varieties of Orthose, from different parts of 
the world, as types. The quantities of lime ineach 
were as follows. The first a trace. The second 0. 
35. The third a trace. The fourth 1.25. The 
fifth none. The sixth3. The seventh a traco— 
and the eighth 0.75. percent. These‘analyses were 
made by Berthier, Bendant, Klaproth, Rose, Vauqu- 
lin, and Bucholz. When we reflect then that Or- 
those is one of three constituents of granite—that 
its decomposition, is exceptional, and when it does 
decompose the yield in lime is small, (never accord- 
ing to the above analysis higher than 3 per cent,) 
the result is conclusive, that soils originating from 
the decomposition of granite, must not only be re- 
markably free from lime, but in the majority of in- 
stances, would probably contain none at all. 

Mr. Pendleton next takes me to task on the sub- 
ject of ammonia. He says, that Boursingault ad- 
mits, that plants may absorb by their leaves a little 
nitrogen. Further on he remarks, ‘‘nor has there 
been found of ammonia, such ample quantities as he 
supposes; according to the best chemists it is found 
in neither constantly, nor in large quantities in 
either.’? Now touse Mr. P’s own authority, Mr. . 
Boursingault states, that he always found dew to 
contain ammonia. The proportion, by several ex- 
periments were six milligrammes to the litre, but 
the amount is reduced to 1.02, after a‘rainy day. 
He says from the 14th to the 18th of November a 
thick mist prevailed, sorich in ammonia that the 
water had an akaline re-action. A litre of the wa- 
ter contained about 2 decigrammes of the carbonate 
ofammonia. He algo sags that rains always con- 
tain ammonia, and that it is more abundant at the 
beginning than at the end of the shower. 

M. Ville presented to the French Academy, a 
communication, onthe quantity of and the absorp- 
tion of nitrogen, by plants. He proved that the 
quantity of ammonia usually contained in a million 
of killogrammes of air, equalled 22,447 grammes, 
and thatit varied between 17.14, and 29.43 grammes. 
So much for the contested presence and quantity 
of ammonia. Another source of nitrogen in.a com- 
bined state is nitric acid. Dr. Gilbert stated, be- 
fore the British Association, that this acid was most 
abundant after storms, and varied very greatly at 
different periods of the year. He expressed his 
opinion that nitric acid and ammonia, were about 
equally efficient in supplying nitrogen for plants, 
and therefore as nitric acid was more abundant in 
the atmosphere, he was convinced that it afforded 
the larger quantity of azote to the vegetable world. 

Now as to the absorption of nitrogen. I stated 
that it bathed the leaves and penetrated the soil, and 
I now add, (tho’ the question is one of great intrica- 
cy,) that I not only believe nittogen itself is absorb- 
ed by the plant, but that the sources of nitrogen in 
the atmosphere, are equal to the requirements of . 
vegetation; that gas existing, in the air, in much 
greater proportion than it is found relatively in 
plants, for no matter how essential that substance 
may be to the formation of vegetable and animal 
bodies, itis not to be denied, that it is found in re- 
latively small quantities in either.’ The quantity 
required by plants being sv small, is one of the rea- 
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sons which makes it difficult to fix accurately the 
amountabsorbed. M. Ville says, ‘‘tho’ the nitrogen 
of the air is absorbed by plants, ammonia is not an 
auxiliary of vegetation.’’ He states categorically, 
asa conclusion, after many experiments, ‘‘that the 
nitrogen of the air is absorbed by plants, the cereals 
as well as all others.” 

I have said that ammonia was destructive of ani- 
mal vitality, but Mr. Pendleton remarks that it does 
not follow that it is equally destructive of vegetable 
vitality. It was a mistake on my part, or that of 
the printer, as the sense of the text shows, that ve- 

etable vitality was notincluded. Dr. Gilbert says 


urther that * 75 rains, including the dew and mists, | 
examined contained as a mean, half a milligramme | 
ofammonia. The great quantity of ammonia con- | 


tained in the mist appears interesting in its bearing on 
vegetable pathology, in fact although ammonia in 
small quantities is favorable to vegetation, a large 
proportion would be injurious, and would show its 
effects especially on the leaves of flowers.” 

M. Ville says that if ammonia be used when the 
plant is flowering, that function is stopped. 

To prove how well it is known, that ammonia is 
destructive to vegetable vitality, I have before me a 
seed dealer’s catalogue, where speaking of the appli- 
cation of guano he says, ‘“‘be careful to place the 
guano where it will not touch the embryo, or young 
shoots, or stalks of corn, potatoes,cabbages, tobacco, 
sugar, and cotton, for it is of such a burning nature, 
that if a portion no larger than a small pea comes 


in contact witha plant, before being watured, or | 


rained on, or undergoing a partial decomposition, it 
instantly kills it.” It would appear then, thatthe 
carbenate of ammonia in guano, is known to seed 
dealers and others, to be injurious and destructive of 
vegetable vitality. ° 


ou have requested short articles. I regret that | 


it has not been in my power to have made this, in 
justice to myself, as much so as [ desired. Even as 
it is, I have Jeft much unsaid, and might have swel- 
led the list of my authority, and given results of my 
own observation, but | have said all that I care, and 
all that is perhapsessential. I have no desire to tax 
longer your patience, orthat of your reader:, and 
shall not willfogly pursue the matter further. 


-G.C 


MEASURING AND WEIGHING CORN. 
Vienna, March 28, 1855. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer. 

Gentlemen:—Your Jast number brings me intel- 
ligence of an effort on the part of some individuals, 
to obtain from the board of trade or corn exchange, 
a concurrence in a plan, whereby those who carry 
corn to your city shall have it subjected to weight, 
(for no law can be effective unless passed by the 
higher power.) 

ou have invited discussion and information, it is 
therefore to be expected a few remarks from an old 
subscriber and well-wisher will not be entirely un- 
heeded. . 

There are many facts connected with this matter 
which have either escaped the observation or mem- 
ory of its advocates; or some interested motive has 
prompted the movement, ‘‘Cui Bono.” 

For the last twenty five years I have been a mer- 
chant; for the last fifteen years 1 have been engaged 
in the grain trade, and for the last several years a 
‘“‘practical farmer.” 

My vessels have traded to Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and New York; and under all the circumstan- 
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As to the knowing ones, you will find them every 
where, and, unfortunately, there are a few who dis- 
regard the axioms of honesty, and inculcate a be- 
lief in the public that all are so; they are wide of 
the mark there. I am well acquainted in your city, 
and know the most of your corn dealers to be high 
minded and honorable men. 

To see the trouble which would accompany the 
weighing of corn here, and then in the city, the 
agriculturist would become disgusted. 

Being a vessel owner, agriculturist, and merchant, 
and an old subscriber, 

I subscribe myself, your obd’t servt, 


JOEL CORNWELL. 





Poptar Grove, March 24, 1855. 


Messsrs. Editors:—I noticed in the March num- 
ber of your valuable paper, that you call atten- 
tion to the proposed change in selling corn by weight 
in the Baltimore market, from which I infer that 
the commission merchants are the prime movers. 
I must say that it surprises me nota little, for I con- 
sider that they, as agents of the farmer have placed 
us sufficiently in the hands of speculators, by the 
operation of their Corn Exchange. 

In this Exchange a farmer will find more sellers 
than buyers, and as little combination among his 
agents as‘exists in the midst of his brethren at 
home. 

By investigation, he will further learn, that in 
nearly every case, the buyer or his agent, weighs the 
wheat—the captain of the vessel keeping the run- 
ning measure—who will sometimes encourage light 
| measure to get the over run, if he is not responsible 
|for the weight, which is seldom the case, and in 
, Many instances he is incompetent to detect inaccura- 





| cies in weighing. 

The farmer will also observe, when the grain 
market is fluctuating, that it is frequently the case 
that vessels are detained from one to three days by 
the buyer until the expected steamer from Europe 
arrives, (keeping the first sample in his Fae we 
If Breadstuffs are lower, he takes out a few bushels, 
and rejects the cargo, as not equal to the sample, 
and requires the commission merchant to take it 
again to the corn exchange for sale at a lower figure. 

Now would it not be more becoming in these gen- 
tlemen as agents for the farmer, to lend their aid in 
remedying such evils, rather than continue with 
speculators, to the disadvantage of their employers. 

Could we be fairly dealt with, I would have no 
objection to selling all grain by weight, but under 
the present rules and regulations of the Corn Ex- 
change, I decidedly oppose it. To our farmers of 
Harford and Frederick who appear to be led away 
with the idea of getting 5 or 8 cents more per bush- 
el for their corn than their more southern and east- 
ern neighbors, I would say, first let us have sworn 
officers, elected by the farmers from the agricultu- 
ral districts, and sent to Baltimore, whose duty it 
shall be after a cargo is sold, to take charge of the 
vessel, and not only weigh the grain, but see that it 
is properly measured, and to act as umpire between 
the buyer and seller. 

With much respect, gentlemen, 
I remain, yours, 
J. B. EMORY. 








ces, I know of no market adapted to our trade, (as 
itis,) as well asthat of Baltimore. 


meadows, has had to cede his whole farm. 


3$>Many a farmer, by too sparingly seeding his 
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[For the American Farmer. ] 
ODDS AND ENDS. 
/ By a Patuxent PLanter. 


It is with pleasure I concur with the respected 
President of the State Agricultural Society in his 
congratulations on the new alliance in the editor- 
ship of the Farmer, tho’ it must be admitted that 
the old regime was most excellent. 
“change,’’ is the order of the day, and the common 
ery with politicians, farmers and divines ; andealso 
with brokers and lawyers, though change with them 
means another sort of thing, a widely different ar- 
ticle. I trust, your new change may bring you abun- 
dance. Had he not signed his name, I should have 
recognized him as the author, from the cunning 
way he humorously hits the “venerable” Editor, 
about his rejuvenescence, alluding perhaps to a some- 
what recent personal ‘‘association” into which he 
happily entered just as he was ‘‘verging upon ven- 
erable.”” The President’s article is most excellent, 
and has aBly carried out the spirit and ‘intent 
of the resolution of the Society which called it 
forth. I hope, that it will be but the ‘‘noviciate”’ 
precedent for others annually, upon more extended 
data, of asimilar character. To this subject, the 
public-attention has been called for years, by that 
talented agriculturistjand able writer, C. P. Hol- 
comb, Esq., of Delaware, and had his views been 
adopted by farmers’ clubs and ‘associations, in a 
spirit of union and zeal, we should not now be 
forced into a competition in our own markets with 
Canadian farmers. What advantage to our people 
are a few stinking codfish, indigestible to any but 
an Ostrich-stomach, compared to the great detriment 
to the interest of the farmers in having their own 
markets glutted with English wheat? What chance 
is therefor the American farmer when he pays for 
slave labor fifty cents per day, and for free labor at 
least eighty cents, including board, &c., &c., when 
the English farmer procures labor at one-third the 
cost? Ido not,asa pn dislike free trade in 

t I like reciprocity ; but is this 
reciprocity? Yes, just about the same reciprocity 
as exists in England imposing a duty of $67 per 100 

$. on Our tobacco (more than the planter receives 
here for 1,000 lbs.,) while our government only lay 
a duty of a cent or two upon the yard of her-cotton 
fabrics. What call reciprocity, would be, England 
to send her fabrics here at such a rate of duty, as 
would about: equalize such duties in the gross 
amount as she should impose on our tobacco and 
other exports ; this would be equality. Then it 
would be seen either that she would send us but 
little or. nothing, or her duties on tobacco would be 
greatly lessened, altho’ it is believed by the ablest 
statesmen, her revenue would in no wise be de- 
creased. 1 could argue this point toa Q. ri D. 
conclusion, but this is not the place for such 4 dis- 
cussion. 1 will say that there is no fairness, or re- 
ciprocity in the American being compelled to allow 
the Englishman to sell a bushel of wheat in this 
market for $2, for the bare privilege of catching 
a fish worth a quarter of a dollar, in the sea that 
There will be 
more bushels of Canadian wheat sold in America 
than there will be codfish and mackerel caught by 
Americans in the English waters, and I think one 
bushel of wheat worth a cart load of codfish. 
rejoice that the resolutions of Mr. Calvert were 


But ‘schange,” | y, 


Society. They are of the right stripe and must 
eventuate in time, in great good. It is full time our | 
farmers had let politics alone, and had banded to- 
gether to further their own peculiar interests. Let 
it—our interest-—be our guiding star; let i¢ control 
our votes and regulate our actions, and times will 
change for the better; there will be no longer 
‘“thard-times,’’ for though there may be few mack- 
erel and codfish, our farmers will have better mar- 


ets. 

The Little Giant Crusher.—I was pleased to see 
that Messrs. Bibb & Robblins of your city had pur- 
chased the patent right for Maryland of this un- 
equalled machine. It is a great corn saving ma- 
chine, which renders it most desirable, such a year 
as this, when corn is so high and so scarce. Itisa 
most wonderful invention—it prepares the food ele- 
gantly for mastication, and what a world of jaw- 
labor it saves the poor horses and cattle? Oh! what 
a blessing it is to some, who are really this year too 
feeble just now (20th March) to chew a flinty year 
of corn, or even crack the grains after having been 
shelled from the husk. I have seen some’ such in 
my rides, and how they would bless Scott, if they 
only could enjoy the benefits of his invention. Can 
you tell me, gentlemen, why corn should bring less 
in Baltimore than any other place in the Union 
along the Atlantic slope ; when it nets the farmer 
80 cts. per bushel, it will sell for $1 per bushel in 
Washington or Alexandria. Is it, or is it not, be- 
cause there are no commission merchants and no 
‘‘corn-exchange’’ in those places? Let there be one 
or more national conventions of farmers, and be 
assured there will be happy radical changes in many 
things connected with agriculture that will effect 
great changes in the affairs and business of mer- 
chants as well as politicians, ormore properly speak- 
ing, spoils hunters. In connection with this subject, 
as you ask for an expression of public opinion, I 
beg leave to say that I always have been in favor of 
corn being sold by weight ; it isthe fairest and best 
for all; it soon would improve the quality of corn. 
I feel confident that corn can be made to weigh as 
much as wheat, having myself grown a variety that 
when picked and cleaned for seed, weighed over 62 
Ibs. to the bushel. It was flinty, oily corn. I would 
like everything sold by weight; it is the only true 
standard of value. Look at potatoes in your mar- 
ket and see how the grower is cheated in the measure- 
ment ; they used to, and do now perhaps, measure 
them in flour barrels, and how often was one or 
more staves inserted in the flour barrel, which to 
the unsophisticated countryman or the careless 


.salesman was unnoticed. The farmer sendsto mar- 


ket 100 bushels, each half bushel well heaped, and 
gets account of sales of only 80 or 90 bushels. A 
deep impression was made on my mind one night 
by an excellent speech on this subject, at a meet- 
ing of the Agricultural Society, from my friend R. 
McHenry, Esq. 

Delaware Farming, as illustrated by the interesting 
paper of Mr. Higgins, and ably commented upon by 
yourselves, is astounding to the minds of Southern 
Marylanders, and no doubt will bave the effect to 
urge them to an exertion of their energies in the 
endeavor to rival in net profits Messrs. Jackson, 
Clark, Reybold and others. No people were ever 
blessed with a soil naturally more fertile than 
the Peninsular counties of Maryland, and with a pro- 


1| per spirit of energy and enterprise, and a little more 


‘book farming,” their products would equal those 





passed at the meeting of the National Agricultural 


of any other people. But we want.a railroad, tha 
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the thousands of dollars worth of products now lost, 
and the thousands not made which could be, and 
would be made, were there the means of being 
transported in quick time to Baltimore. Then, 
Baltimoreans would enjoy to a greater extent and at 
less cost than now, those luxuries of fresh vegeta- 
bles and luscious fruits, which Philadelphians boast 
of, and for which the city of Brotherly Love is so just- 
ly celebrated. All thisI trust, will speedily take place 
when the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad is made. 
It has already been surveyed, and when it is made, 
will open to the admiring gaze of the traveller, a 
country heretofore hid from the public sight and 
knowledge, but which is rarely equalled for fertili- 
ty, healthfulness, beauty, and never surpassed for 
the ease with which it can be cultivated and 
adorned. 

Patent Office Report for 1853, is one of the most 
interesting ever issued in any country, and decided- 
ly the best ever issued from our Home Department. 
It ought to be studied by every farmer in the land. 
It gives elaborate and interesting histories of nearly 
all the prominent productions of our country, with 
well selected statements of practical farmers, be- 
sides a mass of statistics highly needful to every 
one. I learn another report is now in the Press and 
will shortly be ready, which no doubt will display 
both learning and industry. 


LABORATORY. OF THE STATE CHEMIST, 
No. 29 Exchange Buildings, Balto. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer, and Secre- 
tary of the Maryland State Agricultural Society : 


Dear Sir :—In the December No. 1853 of the 
American Farmer, there is a report of a discussion 
in the Annual Meeting for 1853, which is grossly 
incorrect so far as it relates to me. What is alleged 
to have been said at that time, was not said when I was 
present, nor was said at all, the report in the Farmer to 
the contrary, notwithstanding, as will be shown by the 
annexed letters. 

During the winter of 1854, I saw that this report, 
made in the recognized organ of the State Society, 
was used by malicious persons to injure me, and I 
at once published a card in the Balto. Sun, charac- 
terizing the report ‘‘as grossly incorrect,’? and pro- 
mising at some future time to prove it so. 

This I have delayed doing, hoping, that inasmuch 
as you, the Secretary of the Society, knew the re- 
port to be wrong, it would be promptly corrected ; 
or that Mr. Calvert at the next Annual Meeting 
would do so. In both these expectations, I have 
been disappointed, and therefore ask as an act of 
simple justice, the publication of this communica- 
tion, with the inclosed letters, the originals of which 
are in my possession. 

No. 26 Excuance Buitpines, 
Baltimore, Dec. 7, ’53. } 

Dear Sir :—In the American Farmer of Decem- 
ber 1853, p. 171, you are represented as saying that 
you ‘‘consider the whole thing a humbug,” viz: 
that of my endeavoring to induce several gentle- 
men to set aside a portion of their farms for experi- 
mental purposes. I was not in the city on this par- 
ticular evening, and on the next evening I heard of 
no such expression from you. But inasmuch as 

ou are reported to have said so, please inform me 
if you used any such language. Again, please in- 
form me if I was the person to whom you alluded 


abandon lime because a soil contained a large pro- 
portion of magnesia? If so, who was that farmer? 
Again, you say that Baron Liebig ‘thas recently 
come out and denied the utility of many of his own 
laborious researches,’ and that Prof. Way, of Lon- 
don, ‘*now regards the importance of Agricultural 
Chemistry with much doubt and unbelief.’ I de- 
nied at the time that either Liebig or Way held any 
such opinions. This is a question then at issue be- 
tween us, and I call upon you to show where Lie- 
big of” Way has expressed any such epinions. 

l am sorry to have the necessity to address yor 
this letter, but it is due to myself to know whether 
you stated that I was practising humbuggery in what 
I and others honestly believed, would be of essen- 
tial sefvice ; and it is due to my profession to re- 
fute, if 1 am able, that such high authority as Lie- 
big or Way have said aught against the importanee 
or utility of Agricultural Chemistry. 

Very aes - &e., 
ames Higeins, 
State Agricultural Chemist. 
To Chas. B. Calvert, Esq., President of Mary- 
land State Agricultuial Society, Washington, D. C. 
RiversDae, Dec. 8th, 1853. 
Dear Sin:—In reply to yours of the 7th, I have 
to state that, as well as I can recollect my remarks, 
the report does not express the idea I meant to con- 
vey, because [ expressly stated that the gentlemen 
selected to make those experiments, were men of 
integrity and experience ; but that no experiments 
of that description could satisfy the mass of far- 
mers, because most of them believed that agricultu- 
tural science and agricultural chemistry were per- 
fect humbugs, and, until you could have an agricul- 
tural farm and school, where the chemistcould in- 
struct the practical farmer to carry out the discove- 
ries of. the Laboratory, so that the farmers of the 
country, and their sons, who were attending the 
school, could see for themselves and be convinced 
by actual results, that science was beneficial, that 


tsuch experiments, so far as the mass of farmers 
were concerned. I farther remarked, that it was 
fully time to put down the various humbugs that 
were daily advertised as nostrums and panaceas for 
every kind of soil and crop, as the failures which 
occurred from this application, had the effect of 
arresting the spread of agricultural science, and 
this was another argument in favor of the experi- 
mental farm, as the experiments tried there would 
have the confidence of the community. To your 
2nd interrogatory, I can only say, that I was not 
aware that you had ever been the State Geologist, 
and of course my remark could not have alluded to 
ou. 
In gelation to my remrks about Baron Liebeg, Prof. 
Way and Prof. Booth, Ihave only to say that the re- 
port uses stronger language than I did. I never assert- 
ed that Prof. Way regarded the importance of agri- 
cultural chemistry with much doubt and unbelief; 
but lL asserted that both he and Baron Liebig had been 
convinced that some of their theories were not con- 
firmed by practice, and they were taking the back 
track. | alluded to the theory of necessity of cover- 
ing up deep in.the soil certain manures to prevent 
the escape of the volatile gasses; and I ought to 
have stated that fhe experiments of Prof. Way had 
led him to acknowledge the force of Jethro Tull’s 
theory, that the air contained the elements neces- 





as the State’s Geologist, who gave the advice to|sary for plants. Prof. Johnson, (of England,) also 


it would be a waste of time and money to make © 
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aks most favorably of this theory. I farther sta- 
ted that Prof. Booth denied in toto the value of the 
walysis of soils for any practical use to agricultu- 
ists. Very respectfully, your ob’tserv’t., 

Cuas. B. Catverrt. 
To Dr. James Higgins, State Chemist. 





Iam fully content, to let agricultural chemistry 
be judged by its fruits, and am sure that it will not 
be permanently injured. by the mere opinion of 
those who have not had the opportunity of judging 
of it, save thro’ the statements of those, whose igno- 
rance of the science and practice of agriculture is 
only equalled by their-professed knowledge of it. 
In your April No. 1853, there are also several 
entirely,incorrect statements in regard to the Leg- 
jslation in relation to the officers of State, and As- 
sistant State Chemist, calculated to produce erro- 
neous impressions in regard to both. Leave was 
asked early in the Session, but no bill was ever 
introduced to abolish these offices. The office of 
Assistant Chemist expired by limitation. The 
House of Delegates supposed that the office could 
be continued, py inserting the salary of the Assis- 
tant in the General Appropriation Bill. This they 
did almost unanimously towards the close of the ses- 
sion, and when it was too late to be corrected, this 
method was discovered to be unconstitutional. 
Ihave called yout attention to them, that you 
may publish a correct account in regard to them, 
and thereby correct the statements referred to, 
which so far as they regard the office of State Chem- 
ist, or that of Asststant State Chemist, cannot be 
sustained by sa 
ery truly yours, &¢., 
James Hiceus, 
State Agricultural Chemist. 


{We publish the above, and would simply re- 
mark, that the report of the proceedings of the So- 
ciety referred to, was made by one of the reporters 
of the daily ‘‘American,’’ employed for the purpose, 
and we considered it correct at the time. It was 
intimated to us afterwards that the meaning of Mr. 
Calvert had been misunderstood, and if the above 
correspondence, or any correction in writing had 
been handed to us at any time, we should not have 
hesitated to publish it. 

In regard to the other matters spoken of, we can 
only say, that.we made our remarks from informa- 
tion obtained from the reports of the correspondents 
at Annapolis, of the daily press, and may have mis- 
conceived their purport—it is too late now, to hunt 
up the evidences upon which we made the notice ; 
and as the State Chemist was likely to be better 
posted up in the result of the proceedings, we sup- 
pose that the statement made above is correct— 
and as he deems it of sufficient importance to draw 
public attention to the subject, if he had called our 
attention to it ina proper form, we would have 
made the correction at any time.] 





Weieninc Grain.—The Agricultural Society of 
New Castle county, (Del.,) has passed resolutions 
Geclaring the practice of averaging the quantity of 
grain by weighing a bag or two ine load to be im- 
my and irregular, and that grain should be sold 

y exact weight, ascertained by the patent beam or 
by scales, leaving nothing to approximate estimates. 
Furthermore, the resolutions state that unless this 
be done, the farmers must become, to some extent 
at least, their.own shippers. 








Manouracture or Marie Sucar.—We pub- 
lish the following directions for producing a superi- 
or article from the Ohio Farmer: 

‘Jt will be seen by reference to the files of the 
Ohio Farmer, that Dr. William L. Hamilton, of 
Republic, Seneca county, took the premium for 
maple sugar at our last Ohio State Fair. _ He pre- 
sented us with a few pounds of it. It is fully equal 
in appearance and quality to the best loaf sugar.— 
We were anxious to know the process of its man- 
ufacture, and to our inquiries he replied as follows: 

The sugar presented to you was made last spring, 
in the following manner: the sap, or sugar water, 
was caught in black walnut buckets, and boiled 
down to syrup in a cauldron kettle, set in arch, out 
of doors. It was then strained through a cloth 
strainer, and put in another kettle for further boil- 


ing down, which was done in the house. The whites _ 


of two eggs, and about a pint of sweet milk, were 
beaten together well, and put into the syrup, for 
the purpose of clarifying it, after which it was 

laced over a fire sufficiently large to keep it boil- 
ing, the scum (as sugar makers term it) rising to 
the top, being carefully skimmed off. 

When sufficiently boiled, so as to admit of grad- 
ulation, it was poured into a wooden funnel, and 
there cooled without any agitation. It was allowed 
to remain and drain from the funnel, assisted by 
covering the top of the sugar with cloths kept con- 
stantly wet with eold water, until it became as 
white as it could,be made; then it was broken up, 
taken out of the wooden fuunel, and ground in.a 
coffee mill. You will thus perceive that some ex- 
tra pains were taken with it, but notwithstandixg, 
maple sugar may be made equally as white with 
less trouble, as follows: The sugar water to be 
caught in clean buckets, tin pans, or stone crocks. 
Red earthenware will do. Boil it ina cauldron 
kettle, set in an arch, boil down to a syrup, and 
when cool, strain it through a cloth. Clarify it 
with the whites of eggs and sweet milk, carefull 
skimming while boiling down. When boiled suffi- 
ciently, so as to admit granulation, pour the sugar 
into a tub made small at the bottom and large at 
the top, which may be-filled nearly full by adding 
sugar fram time to time as you make it. . After the 
tub is filled, perforate the bottom with small holes, 
in order to let the molasses run off, placing the tub 
up from the floor sufficiently-to set a vessel under 
it, to catch the molasses. Apply upon the top 
cloths wet with cold water, which continue until 
all the coloring matter be drawn.off, or in other 
words washed out of the sugar by the water pass- 
ing through from the cloths on the top. 


Coat Asues.—A writer in the Practical Farmer 
gives his experience in the use of coal ashes. He 
says, I have now a bed of carrots, about two hun- 
dred feet long, and ten wide, ip drills. The seed 
was sown unusually late, and I did not expect much 
of acrop. I had about a cart load of coal ashes— 
the result of the cooking stove—which had been 
mixed in the manure heap; and not having any oth- 
er use for them, I had them spread on one end of 
this piece of ground which I sowed with carrots. 
The ashes spread over about a third of the bed, and 
the carrots, where the ashes were spread are more 
than twice as large as the other portions of the 
patch; the stalks are much greener and also double 
the size of the others. The whole piece was ma- 
nured very lightly, as the manure yard was empty 
at the time. 
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i the exportation to Europe has : almost entirely ceas 
Farr Be RIGA RARER, ed, the prices of flour have advanced to a point un- 
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GMb. State AcricutTuraL Society.—A very important 
meeting of the Executive Committee takes my the First 
Wepnespay tn May. Every member should be present. 





Tue Crops—anp Weatuer.—Up to the middle 
of April, the appearance of the Wheat crop was 
unfavorable indeed—and vegetation of every kind 
was at least five weeks behind the season of last 
year—and the most intense interest began to be felt 
for the future supplies of the country, both for man 


and beast. Districts heretofore considered the rich- ' 


est and most secure in their supplies, were threat- 


ened with suffering by their cattle, the provender : 


having been nearly exhausted, and the fields as des- 
titute of nourishment as if it were the middle of 
winter. Many of those who were tempted by the 
high prices for corn, oats and hay, &c., to dispose 
of their supplies, supposing that at the usual open- 
ing of Spring they would be able to obtain food for 
their Cattle from the grass crop, have been obliged 
to purchase at a figure that has sadly tried their 


philosophy—and much loss and suffering has occur- | 
red where supplies could not be obtained at any | 


price.. A hopeful state of feeling, however, was 
evinced about the middle of the month, when we 
were blessed with plentiful showers of rain, which 
were succeeded with the balmy airs of Spring, and 
all Nature seemed to rejoice in the change which 
immediately succeeded—and the hopes of the far- 
mer have been resuscitated, and the prospect of a 
fair harvest is'presented to the imagination. 

The appearance of the growing wheat, as before 
remarked, was unfavorable in the extreme, and 
much of it has no doubt been killed—still there has 
been a large breadth sown, and we hope with the 
blessing of Providence, favoring us with seasona- 
ble weather until the time of harvest, an average 
crop may be gathered. The young clover has also 
materially suffered, and much of it has been de- 
stroyed—and the hay crop may be deficient. The 
fruit crop is expected to be unusually full this year, 
as the causes which have operated against other 
crops, have tended probably to save this from the 
blighting frosts which so frequently injure it.— 
Great efforts have been made to put in large crops 
of corn, oats, &c., in anticipation of the continued 
high prices for every thing edible which have been 
obtained for months past—and immense quantities 
of manures of every Kind have been purchased to 
secure the largest yield. We hepe our friends will 
strain every nerve to extend and increase their 
vegetable productions this spring—to avail of every 
means to furnish food for stock—for no doubt need 
be entertained, that whether peace or continued 
war be the result of the present negotiations in Eu- 
rope, high prices will nd for our agricultural pro. 


ductions for the coming year. Our home supplie 
have been nearly exhausted, and notwithstanding 


equaled since the year 1817. From January to 

arch of that year, flour ranged from $13 50 to 
$14 50—in 1818, $10 to $10 75—in 1837, $10 75 to 
$11—and during the month of April 1855 (the pres- 
ent year) it reached $11 123 for Howard street and 
City Mills—Except the year above mentioned (1817) 
this is the highest price it has attained since the 
years 1800 and 1801, when it was at $11 25 to $11 
50— Wheat during the past month, also reached as 
high as 265a275c. for good to prime reds, 270a273 
for good to prime whites, and 2783280 for choice 
parcels of white, suitable for family flour—Corn at 
the same time reached 106cts. per bushel—and all 
other kinds of grain in same proportion. All kinds 
of provisions have also been at almost unpreceden- 
ted prices. 


AericutturaL Epucation.—We have received 
a copy of a memorial addressed by the veteran 
friend of agriculture, James Gowen, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Agriculture Society, 
to the Legislature of that State in behalf of the 
Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania. The me- 
; morial argues strongly in favor of a liberal appro- 
priation for its use, and concludes by saying: “The 
farmers of Pennsylvania want no political protec- 
tion in the shape of ‘corn laws.”” They want simply 
to be afforded the means and opportunity to learn 
their trade, so that they may skilfully and under- 
standingly draw forth the latent treasures of the 
soil, not more for their own individual benefit, than 
to — the general prosperity of the Common- 
wealth.”’ 





Scorr’s “ Lirrte Grant.’’—We have numerous 
testimonials as to the value of this Corn and Cob 
Mill, called the ‘‘Little Giant,”? among others the 
certificate of James T. Earle, Esq., president of the 
| Maryland State Agricultural Society. Mr. Earle 
| says—‘* I have ground on an average, seventy bush- 
| els of Corn on the cob per week, since the first of 
| January, reducing the cob and grain to a coarse 
| meal, and the crusher exhibits, so far, scarcely.a 
| preceptible evidence of wear.’ [ can safely recom- 
| mend it to my brother farmers, as among the most 
! valuable additions to modern agricultural machin- 
|ery. The economy of feeding corn and cob is equal 
| toa saving of at least thirty three per cent.’’—~— 
| We refer our readers to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Robbins & Bibb, the manufacturers. 


| 


A New Corn Pianter.—We were called a few 
days since to examine a working model of a new 
Corn Planter, patented by Mr. J. W. Corsey, 
which we were informed furrows, drops, covers 
and rolls, all at the same operation. How far this 
can be effectually accomplished, could only be de- 
termined by its practical operation, and therefore it 
is not in our powerto speak of our own knowledge— 
but we were pleased with the working of the model, 
and see no reason to doubt its capacity todo what is 
promised for it. The dropping apparatus is connec- 
ted with a cheek-wire running up the handle, and 
connected witha slide-box under the beam, and 
governable by a slight motion of the finger, by which 
four, five and six grains of Corn are deposited where- 
ever the workman pleases. As the Patentee or his 
Agent has furnished no advertisement, we are not 
advised whether they are on sale, or where, but be- 
lieve the object of the visit here was for the sale 





of the patent right. 
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Since the Exhibition of the World's Fair, in the 
Chrystal Palace, London, the editors of the British 
press have attempted to deny to our countrymen 
the credit of inventing the reaping and mowing ma- 
chines. Now, if they had contented. themselves 
with claiming that attempts had been made to invent 
such machines, we would not undertake Sppanite- 
vert their position ; but as all the essays of British 
agricultural implement makers, to this point, proved 
to be mere aburtive attempts, and were found en 
trial to be failures—miserable failures—we main- 
tain that the honor for successful invention belongs 
to our country, and in an eminent degree to our in- 
genious fellow townsman, Mr. Osep Hussgy. Since 
he invented his machine, others have introduced 
machines with the same object in view ; but to him 
we are indebted for its origination in America, and 
we honestly think that, in so doing, the nation owe 
him obligations which money can scarcely cancel. 

But to return to the priority of claim for a suc- 
cessful reaping machine for our countrymen, and to 
sustain ourself in the ground we have taken, we 
will copy from the ‘‘Dicti®nary of the Farm, by the 
late Rev. W. L. Rham, vicar of Wakefield, Berk- 
shire, England’’—revised edition, published in Lon- 
don, 1853—article'on ‘‘Reaping”—the views of that 
enlightened agriculturist, as regards the character 
of the machines which had been presented to. the 
British agricultural public, before the period we 
have named, by which it will be seen, that they 
were mere attempls, and that the machines, when 
put to the test, did Not answer the expectations previ- 
ously formed of them. The Rev. Mr. Rham says: 

‘“‘There have been many attempts to introduce 
machinery for reaping. Some of the inventions 
were ingenious and promised well, but none, when put 
to the test, answered the expectations formed. The va- 
rious inclinations of the straws prevent any regular 
mode of cutting. The principle of most reaping 


“machines is that of a revolving edge, to cut the 


straw, and a drum to lay the cut corn down regu- 
larly. Whenever the corn is laid or lodgedg it is 
evident that no machine can collect straws inter- 
woven with each other. Till some better inven- 
tion appears, the scythe will probably be found the 
cheapest and most expeditious instrument for reap- 
ing the corn. Atthe Derby Agricultural Meeting 
in 1843, there was a very large exhibition of agri- 
cultural implements, which included specimens of 
every article hitherto found useful in agricultural 
operations, but it did not contain a reaping machine of 
any description.” ' 





CHAUNCY P. HOLCOMB, Ese. 


We announce the death of this gentleman with 
sincere sorrow. There are few men of the day who 
have given themselves with more earnestness and 
intelligence to the great work of agricultural im- 
provement; and few who more happily conceived 
and exemplified the high character of the American 
Farmer. 

In Delaware, Mr. Holcomb was known as the 
Corresponding Secretary of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of New Castle Co., one of the oldest and most 
efficient institutiong of the kind in the country, and 
as one of the most public spirited of her citizens. 
In his hospitablé mansion, his cultivated grounds, 
his well tilled fields, his high bred flocks and herds, 
his industry, and practical skill, realised the concep- 
tions of an educated mind and refined taste. 


¢ 


In Maryland he was familiar to us, as the Vice 
President of the State Agricultural Society for Dela-, 
. ware; a member of its Executive Committee, and a 
large exhibiter at out Annual Shows, of some 
of the finest stock of the country. He was the au- 
thor of two valuable addresses, one before the State 
and one before the Montgomery Co. Agricultural 
Society. To the readers of the American Farmer 
he was known by various contributions to its pages, 
by his interesting European correspondence in 1852, 
and more recently, by his very able attack in our 
February and April Nos., upon the ‘Reciprocity 
Treaty,’’ over the signature of ‘*A Middle State 
Farmer.’’ These articles have been published in 
pamphlet form, and have been very effective in call- 
ing the attention of the agricultural community to 
this act of the government. The zeal with which 
he gave himself to the work of exposing the true 
bearing of the measure, and arousing the farming 
community to a sense of the injury done them, in 
its enactment, probably cost him his life. The ex- 
a to the inclement season at the meeting of the 
nited States Agricultural Society at Washington, 
brought on a sickness which terminated in his un- 
timely death. Ina private letter written to us from 
his bed of sickness, the last perhaps he ever wrote, 
he says, ‘‘It should be proclaimed, that the farmers 
will never consent to protection to others—to tariffs 
for manufacturers, and navigation laws for com- 
merce, if all protection is to be withdrawn from 
them. Mr. Clayton in his speech takes the right 
and true ground—ground on which we must stand, 
if we are not to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.”’ 

These are his last words on the subject, and “being 
dead he yet speaketh to us.” He was a faithful la- 
bourer in the field of agricultural improvement. 
His works and his words are fruitful seeds, well 
sown. Be it our part while he ‘‘rests.from his la- 
bours,’’ to do him honour, by cherishing and nour- 
ishing these seeds, that they may bring forth the 
good fruit for which he looked. , 





Ata quarterly meeting of the Agricultural So- 
ciety, of New Castle County, held on Saturday, 
the 14th of April, 1855, on motion of Hon. John 
Wales, Mr, Anthony Bidderman was appointed 
Chairman, and Geo. Pepper Norris, Secretary, 
pro tem. . 

Dr. Thomson in a few pertinent and feeling re- 
marks announced the death of Chauncy P. Hol- 
comb, Esq., and submitted the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously cones. 

Resolved, That the Agricultural Society of New 
Castle County, has heard with profound regret and 
sorrow of the decease of Chauncy P. Holcomb, Esq. 
late one of the most active and intelligent members, 
who for years past, since his connection with it, has 
been one of its shining lights, most laborious and 
industrious, honored both at home and abroad for 
his zeal, energy and well timed exertions in the 
cause not only of our domestic, but of our national 
agriculture. 

Resolved, That by the generous efforts and wor- 
thy example of our departed friend, the cause of 
scientific and practical agriculture has received a 
new impulse and been greatly and manifestly ad- 
vanced, and that his fine abilities, untiring zea] and 
industry, devoted to the protection and promotion 
of the farming interests, entitle him to the lasting 








gratitude of the state and country. 
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Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be pre- 
sented to each of the two sons of our deceased friend, 
as an expression of the high regard in which he was 
held by this Society and his fellow citizens general- 
ly, and as a memento of our wishes that they may 


follow his example and emulate his virtues, and be-}, sachi 


eome in their turn, as they arrive at manhood, pub- 
lic benefactors. 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 


forwarded to the United States Agricultural Society | sown, 


of which he was one of the Vice Presidents, and 
that these proceedings be published in the news- 
papers of this state. - 

On motion, Major Jones, Capt. Andrews and Bri- 
an Jackson, Esq., were appointed a committee to 
select an orator td deliver the next annual address. 

On motion, Col. G. P. Norris was appointed Cor- 
responding Secretary in place of C. P. Holcomb, 
deceased. A. BIDDERMAN, Chairman. 

Geo. P. Norris, Secretary. . 


A Corresponpent from Sparta, Georgia, wishes 
to be advised as to what manures he should pur- 
chase for twenty-five acres of turnips. We answer 
300 Ibs of Peruvian and 100 of Mexican guano per 
acre. Ashes make a valuable manure for turnips 
when they,can be had. It is very desirable to give 
the young plants even a light sprinkling of ashes, 
mixed with plaster, as soon as they show.themselves 
above the ground, As to the method of feeding in 
the field where the turnips grow, we suppose it to 
be always attended with great waste. In the lati- 
tude of Sparta, it would not be proper to store them 
at al], but haul them immediately from the field as 
they are wanted for use. They may be taken to the 
pasture and strewed upon the ground in such quan- 
tities as will be consumed at once. 

A corrspondent from Pitt County, N. C., who 
kindly gives this journal the credit of having done 
much to promote the spirit of improvement in that 
eounty, writes us that their Agricultural Society 
gave premiums recently fur crops of 1194, 1512, 
1576 and 17103, lbs. of seed cotton per acre, and 
made na lands very poor, until recently improv- 
ed. They show what can be done, and we hope 
eur friends generally in thatsection, will not be 
slow to take the’ hint. We recognise the names 
of the gentlemen who earned the honors due to 
those ‘“‘who make two blades of grass grow where 
but one grew before,” as those of old subscribers 
to the American Farmer. 


Norritive Marrer ix Wueart, Barver anp 
Oats.—Barley is said to contain 65 per cent. of nu- 
tritive matter; Wheat contains 74 per cent. A 
bushel of Barley weighing 50 Ibs. therefore contains 
about 32 lbs. of nutriment, while a bushel of wheat 
weighing 60 lbs. contains 47 lbs. Good oats, weigh- 
ing 40 lbs contain about 24 lbs of nutritive substance: 
so that the comparative value of wheat, barley, and 
oats in feeding cattle, may be represented by 47, 32, 
and 24, the measure being thesame. The experi- 
ments on which these comparative -values were 
founded, were carefully first made by Einhoff, and 
subsequently confirmed on a large stale by Thaer. 


Cuttivated, anp UNcCULTIVATED LaNnD 1N GREAT 
Brirain.—There are under cultivation in England, 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland and the British Islands, 
46,522,770 acres. of land—capable of improvement 
15,000,000 of acres, and land considered unprofita- 
ble, 15,871,463 acres. 





CARROTS SOWN WITH BARLEY. 
ight: sandy soils of Flanders, white carrot 
»Barley. The soil is thoroughly 

SPabmanuring, deep ploughing, or 

the extent of the land to be 
‘end by harrowing and rolling un- 
btained. The barley is harrowed 
din; the seeds of the white or 
fat the rate of 3 Ibs. fo the acre is 
feasted accurately over the field, very 
owed in, water furrows formed, and the 
groun . The plants of the carrot push out 
very little of the green top, but shoot their fibres 
downwards, which form the rudiments of the carrot. 
After harvest, the ground is well harrowed, and 
watered with liquid manure, applied by means of wa- 
ter carts. The earrots which could scarcely be 
observed above ground, soon spring up, and a good 
crop is secured before winter, extremely useful for 
feeding cattle and swine. 

It will strike the reader that two crops in one 
season from the same ground, can only be expected 
where all the pre-requisites are strictly observed, 
viz: generous manuring, sand thorough and exact 
pulverization of the soil. 


EFFECT OF CLIMATE AND MANURES ON 
THE BREAD MAKING QUALITY OF FLOUR. 


The following analysis was published some years 
ago in,the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture and Sci- 
ence, as exhibiting the very remarkable superiority 
of Southern over Northern wheat for bread making. 
If the test is a correct one, our Southern frien 
have in their climate an item of value which they 
do not perhaps fully realise. We suggest, however, 
that the experiment does not seem to have been 
complete. The value of wheat above other grains, 
is due to the large quantity of gluten it contains, 
and the amount of gluten varies, both with the char- 
acter of the manure used, and the climate. To 
make the test a perfect one therefore, it would be 
necessary to take into consideration the character 
of thedifferent soils and manures as well as the 
climate. The difference attributed altogether to 
climate, may be due, in part or in whole, to soil 
and manures. 

‘* Analysis of samples of Northern and Southern 
wheat have shown the following result: 











Northern. Southern. 
Starch, 71.00 Starch, 57.47 
Gluten, 10.96 Gluten, 14.55 
Sugar, 4.72 Sugar, . 8.48 
Gum, 2.32 Gun, 4.90 
Bran, 1.00 Bran, 2.30 
Water, 10.00 Water, 12.30 

100.00 100.00” 


The superiority of the Southern sample was prac- 
tically exhibited thus : Two pounds of Cincinnati 
flour were weighed out, and to them added one quar- 
ter of a pound of yeast. Two pounds of Alabama 
flour were weighed and in like manner had a quarter, 
of a pound of yeast added. Both were accurately 
weighed in the same scales, and at the same time, 
and both made into loaves and baked in the same, 
oven. The Cincinnati flour yielded a loaf welgnns 
3 lbs.—gain 33 per cent. The Alabama flour yielde 
a loaf weighing 3} lbs.—gain 55 per cent. Thegain 
in Alabama flour, 22 per cent over the Cincinnatt 
flour; or every five barrels of Ajabama flour equal 


| to six of Cincinnati. 
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This result whether attributable to climate alone, 
or to climate and manure conjointly, is sufficiently 
remarkable. 

Jolihston says: ‘*The wheat of warm climates is 
supposed usually to contain more gluten. Thus, 
flour prepared efrom. some Eastern wheats com- 

ared with that from others of French growth was 
found to tontain water and dry gluten in the fol- 
lowing proportions : 


Water per cent. Gluten per cent. 
French—Saissette, 15.1 12.7 
Rochelle, 12.9 11.2 
Brie, 13.5 10.7 
Twyelle, 13.0 8.3 
Odessa, 13.0 15.0 
Tagankong, 12.6 22.7.°° 


Showing a difference of nearly 200 per cent. in 
favor of the Southern produotion. The same prac- 
tical difficulty, however, would be likely to occur 
with regard to all samples brought from remote 
points—unless care were taken first, to determine 
the amount of difference due to soil and manures. 

Other experiments show important variations in 
the per centage of gluten in the samples of wheat 
grown in same soil and climate, but different as to 
variety of seed sown. 

The experiments however, of most general inter- 
est are those thatshow the extraordinary degree in 
which the amount of gluten is affected by the char- 
acter of the manure used. Johnston says, the em- 
ployment of manures rich in nitrogen, not only pro- 
duces a larger crop, but also a grain which is much 
richer in gluten. The experiments which have 
hitherto been chiefly relied upon, in proof of this re- 
sult are those of Hamstadt. On ten patches each, 
100 square feet of the same soil, (a sandy loam) 
manured with eyual weights of different manures in 
the dry state, he sowed equal quantities, } lb. of the 
same wheat—collected, weighed, and analysed the 
produce: 

That man’ed with Ox blood gave of gluten 34 per ct. 
o Night Soil, - tae 


sc Sheep‘s Dung, ‘ 32 *& 
ss Goat Dung, s 32 
“ Human Urine, * 35 6 
- Horse Dung, “ee nm. 
” Pigeon Dung, ‘ mm 
sc Cow Dung, “s 12 « 
se Vegetable Manure, 9 « 
as Unmanured, <i 2.8 


Johnston very judiciously remarks: ‘In refer- 
ence to their bearing upon practical farming, how- 
ever it must not-be forgotten that the results of 
small experimeuts, are never fully borne out, when 
they are repeated on the large scale—that the rela- 
tive value of different animal manure, is materially 
affected by the kind of food on which the animal 
has lived, that independent of manuress, there are 
circumstances not yet made out, which materially 
affect the produce of single patches.’’ 

It woul be an interesting experiment, and one 
easily made, to ascertain to whatextent the bread 
making qualities of our wheat has been improved 
by the application of Guano. Such an investigation 
would probably show that we are much more in- 
debted to that valuable fertilizer, than is exhibited 
in the greatly increased product. 

We propose before harvest, to call the attention 
of our readers to the subject of the early cutting of 
grain, and in the mean time should be very glad to 

ear from any of them who have made experiments 
in cutting wheat before it was well matured. 





Kine Wituuam, March 12, 1855. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: ; 

You recommend ‘‘Herds Grass” to be sown on 
our fields and meadows ; the impression here is gen- 
eral, that it interferes with the cultivation of wheat, 
by ‘‘springing’™ sooner, and taking entire posses- 
sion of the ground upon which it is sown. Please 
give the Virginia Farmers something reliable upom 
this subject. The five field system has produced a 


| necessity for more team, while it has lessened the 


number of acres cultivated in corn, and consequent- 
ly, the amount of long forage, and we must now 
raise hay, or buy from the North. We have a large 
number of meadows, which would no doubt be 
sown in H. G., if the farmers were not apprehen- 
sive of raising a pest. ‘I have seen but little notice 
recently of ‘the Rescue Grass.’ Mine is looking 
very well; it kept green and continued to grow 
and spread during the winter. It bears a strong re- 
semblance to the *‘Peruvian Oat Grass,” and I 
thought it the same; but Mr. E. H. has the two 
grasses growing side by side, and informs me there 
is a difference. 

Rescue grass can be ‘‘drilled” in rich land, Jike 
Lucerne, with more certainty than the latter, but I 
fear it will not be useful as an improver, or evea 
for hay, upon ordinary land. 

Respectfully, &c., 
“A Supscriper.”” 

P. S. Give us the information about “Herds 
Grass’’ and ‘*Red Top.’’ 


There is much confusion caused by adherence te 
the vulgar names of Grasses. ‘Red Top” in the 
Eastern States is called ‘* Foul-meadow,” in the 
Southern and some of the Middle States it is called 
‘‘Herds-grass.¥ Our ‘‘Timothy,’’ a grass first dis- 
covered in Maryland and named after its first culti- 
vator Timothy Hanson, is called in the Easterm 
States ‘‘Herds-grass.”’ 

The ‘*Red Top” (‘‘Herds grass’’ of the Southern 

tates) isa good grass for low lands, not well a- 
dapted to other sorts, and makes excellent hay, 
but is liable to the objection suggested by our cor- 
respondent, and therefore not to be recommended 
for lands devoted to ordinary cropping. The same 
objection does not apply to ‘Timotby,’’ the 
‘sHerds grass” of the Eastern §tates. 

‘“‘ A subscriber’? speaks of the ‘‘ Peruvian Oat 
Grass” as being cultivated in his neighbourhood.— 
This grass was so highly extolled by Col. Taylor of 
Caroline co., that we feel curious to know in what 
estimation it is now held, and to what extent culti- 
vated by our Southern friends. In a letter to Col. 
G. W. Jeffrys, of N. C., written in 1817, he says: 
‘‘For ten years, I have been experimenting with e 
grass, called here ‘‘The Highland Meadow,” ‘‘The 
Egyptian Oat,” and “The Peruvian Grass.’”’ I find 
it to be the best highland grass I know, and I would 
sooner relinquish the red clover than part with it. 
Its qualities are to produce heavy crops of fine hay, 
on strong land—to bear drought better than any 
other grass—to live in land where Red clover per- 
ishes, and to afford it cover and vegetable matter,— 
to bear grazing well—to adhere long to the land, 
and to yield both good seed and ou hay at the 
same cutting. It is an excellent grass to sow with 
red clover, by rendering the hay more easy to be 
cured. Its power of resisting drought, and its pre- 
ference of high land, and capacity of existing im 
sandy soils, seems to adapt it to North Carolina and 
Virginia. I haye given its character to induce your 
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Society to give itatrial. This grass for high, and 
the **Red-top’’ for low land, are likely to prove 
more valuable than clover and timothy.’? Two 
years after he writes: “The meadow oat grass 
continues to answer my expectations. A large field 
on which it was thinly sown for the sole purpose 
of improvement—indicated by its la®t year’s crop 
its fitness for that purpose. Another now promises 
still more. {ft is hilly land, and exhibits a great 
cover for its degree of fertility.” 

We have a strong conviction that the introduc- 
tion into our Southern Agriculture of longer rota- 
tions, with grasses more permanent than clover, 
(though always in connection with clover) would 
be an improvement of great importance. The fre- 
quent recurrence to hoed crops, and the exposure 
to burning sun and atmosphere have more to do with 
the exhaustion of the soil probably, than the crops 
cultivated. A wise economy of its resources sug- 
gests a system of culture, which would as much as 
possible keep it covered and protected from these 
influences: With a view to such a system, the 
knowledge of the character of plants likely to aa- 
swer the desired end is important. And from the de- 
scription given of this oat grass, by the author of 
‘‘Arator,’’ after twelve years experience, there is 
none from which we should expect better results. 

, The experiments published by Sinclair showed this 
ee inferior in nutritive qualities to other valua- 

e herbage plants, but even this inferiority would 
seem to be more than compensated by its value in 
other points. 


Booxs.—We have reteived from the publisher, 
C. M. Saxton, New York, Liebig’s new work, ‘*Re- 
lations of Chemistry to Agriculture,” the title of 
which will commend it to our readers—price 25 cts. 
Also Norton’s ‘‘Scientific Agriculture,’ Buist’s 
American Flower Garden Director,” and ‘‘Family 
and Kitchen Garden.’’ ‘Fruit, flower, and vege- 
table Gardener’s Companion,’’ an illustrated Eng- 
lish work, edited by Dr. Emerson, of Philadelphia. 
Also “‘Waring’s Elements,” and “‘Munn’s Practical 
Draining.” These are all works of much value, 
and we commend them to our friends in the coun- 
try, to whom we can furnish them by mail, or oth- 
erwise. 

We have also received from J. R. Jewett & Co., 
Boston, Schenck’s ‘@Gardener’s Text Book,’’ and 
Cole’s ‘American Fruit Book”’—both of which ap- 
pear to be excellent works. 

From James G. Reed, 348 Broadway, N. York, 
we have received No. 1 of the fourth vol. of the 
“N. York Quarterly,” a Review which occupies a 
high position, is independent in religion and poli- 
tics, and strictly American in tone. 

From Thomas Affleck, Washington, Miss. we 
have received Affleck’s ‘‘Southern Rural Almanac”’ 
and ‘*Plantation and Garden Calender” for 1855. 
Full of valuable matter, adapted to southern wants, 
and should be in every family. Also ‘*the Cotton 
Plantation Record and Account Book,’’ a work 
designed and well adapted for the use of the owner 
or overseer of a cotton plantation, in making records 
of his transactions. 


We understand we were in error in saying that 
“the Carolina Cultivator,’’. published at Raleigh, 
N. C., had been recognized as the Organ of the 
“State Agricultural Society.” Our North Carolina 
fiends have two Agricultural Journals, “the Ara- 
tor’? andthe Cultivator,”? and we suppose as re- 





gards the State Society, ‘honours are divided.”’ 


ae 
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“GUANO FOR COTTON. . 
Covincron, Geo., 5th April, 1855. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


I think I promised in my last communication, to 


give you some account of the result of my last year’s 
cotton crop, or rather the effect oa one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds of Guano had in producing 
a good result. Although the season was unpropi- 
tious, on account of the drought, in August I made 
or averaged 800 lbs. seed cotton per acre—on land 
without the Guano I could not have made more 
than 300 lbs. per acre. My overseer conducted an 
experiment at my plantation that he had charge of, 
which demonstrated clearly the effect of the Guano 
on cotton. He planted one row without putting 
Guano in it, the balance had Guano put in at the 
rate of 125 lbs. per acre. The row that had no 
Guano, the first picking, yielded 634 Ibs.—the rows 
on either side yielded 23 lbs. each ; but he said in 
the second picking, there was not that difference, 
but not a great deal undér that amount. Our pop- 
ulation are apt to discover that which will improve 
their interests very quickly, consequently there 
has not been less than 25 tons Guano brought to 
this county this year—perhaps a great deal more— 
whereas two years ago there was but oneton. Last 
spring, I think, was the first applied to cotton 
in this county. If we should be successful this 
year, I suppose there will be from 50 to 100 tons 
introduced the next season. 

I am, very respectfully, your humble, ob’t serv’t, 

WM. D. COMYERS. 


CurRATIVES FOR BARREN Lanps.—‘‘Some lands are 
barren in consequence of noxious ingredients in the 
soil, which by their chemical action on the food of 
plants, or on their minute fibres prevent their 
growth and render them sickly and abortive. These 
having been ascertained by careful analysis, must 
be deprived of their noxious qualities by chemical 
means, one of the most obvious of which is burning 
or baking. Nature has — a general and com- 
plete antidote to acid combinations, in Lime, one of 
the most abundant of mineral productions. There 
are few bad soils which lime will not improve.— 
The most common substances found in barren soils 
are different combinations of metals, principally 
iron with sulphur and acids ; quick lime either de- 
composes all these or renders them innocuous; ano- 
ther substance is tannin, or the astringent princi- 
ple, which is of vegetable origin, and, by prevent- 
ing the solubility of vegetable fibres, transforms 
them into an inflammable substance well known by 
the name of peat or moss. This, likewise, is readi- 
ly corrected by the same means, and experience 
proved, that of all substances which can be obtained 
in sufficient quantities lime is the most valuable as 
an improver of bad soils. But the different sub- 
stances of which a soil is composed may be perfect- 
ly innocuous to vegetation, and yet the barrenness 
may not be the less, if the supply of circulation of 
moisture bedeficientor excessive. This must there- 
fore be the first consideration, before any improve- 
ment is attempted; and if sufficient moisture can- 
not be supplied, or superfluous removed, all other 
attempts will only be lost labor. In tropical cli- 
mates, irrigation is the chief source of fertility, and 
the most expensive works have been constructed 
both in ancient and modern times to supply the land 
with water as occasion requires. In northern and 
moister climates, the foundation of all improve- 
ments in the soil is a proper outlet to superfluous 
water” (by draining. ]—Rev. W. L. Rham. 
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WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
MAY. 

This is a month in which every gardener shonld 
consider himself bound by every consideration that 
should prompt men toa willing and fuithful dis- 
charge of his duty, to be busy, but neverto suf- 
fer himself tobe lmrried. From the beginning to 
the end of the month, he should be assiduously oc- 
cupied in preparing his beds, sowing seeds and set- 
ting out plants: for without he gives the closest 
attention to his duties, and exerts his mind with 
skill and judgment, his garden will present but a 
lamentably indifferent appearance, and be deficient 
in those necessaries and luxuries with which every 
farmer’s and planter.’s garden should abound. But 
if the'gardener should fall short of the full discharge 
of his duties, he should be made to know that there 
is no apology that can be offered in extenuation of 
wilful neglect, or for putting off work that should 
be done one day to another, as in gardening, delays 
are “ere and should, therefore, never be tole- 
rated. 

Now then let us take a peep and see what should 


‘be attended to. 


Planting out Cabbage Plants.—In the first place, 
select a good clay-mould bed, manure it with a lib- 
eral hand, dig the manure ina full spade in depth ; 
giving the earth a stroke with the back of the spade, 
a3 the earth is turned under ;,as the spreading pro- 
ceeds, the spademan should rake thoroughly and 
well, so as to reduce the soil to the finest possible 
degree of subdivision. The ground thus prepared 
for the reception of the plants, the gardener must 
hold himself in readiness to avail himself of the first 
rain that occurs, to set them out in rows 3 feet 
apart, the plants to stand 23 feet asunder in the 
rows. His plants being set out, he should give the 
bed a free top-dressing of leached ashes, or a less 
free dressing of unleached ashes. As itis impor- 
tant that the plants should be carefully drawn from 
the seed bed, we — recommend that they be 
so drawn as to not Injure the roots. The precau- 
tion should be observed, to have prepared in a pig- 
gin, noggin, or other vessel, a mixture made of 6 parts 
mould, 1 part soot, 1 part flour of sulphur, reduced 
to the consistence of cream by water. As the 
plants are withdrawn from the seed bed, let them 
be placed in this mixture up to the first series of 
leaves, and planted from the vessel containing the 
mixture. The mixture will serve the two fold pur- 
pose of encouraging the growth of the plants, and 
of protecting them from the attacks of the grub, 
cut and other worms, as the soot and sulphur will 
be distasteful to their appetites. Should drought 
follow the setting out of the plants, they must be 
frequently and freely watered until rain shall 
occur. - 

But perhaps there may be some who have no 
plants to set out! What then? Why let all such buy 
or borrow afew hundred plants from those who 
may have been more provident than themselves, 
and set them out, for no agriculturist should suffer 
his family to be without so great a luxury as an 
Early York, as it subjects one to invidious remarks, 
which his ambition should prompt him not to de- 
serve. 

Sowing Cabbage Seed.—Sow seeds of the early and 
late varieties of cabbage seed, for fall and winter 
use, from the 15th to the 20th of the month. 

Siberian Kale.—Prepare a bed of about 20. feet 
square, by manuring it heavily, digging it in, and 
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raking thoroughly and well, then give the beda 
free dressing of ashes and plaster. This done, sow 
2 oz. of seed mixed with four times its bulk of sknd 
or ashes, rake the seed in, and roll, or compress 
the earth with the back of a shovel. 

Water Melons, Cantaleupes, Mush Melons.—Pre- 
pare beds by manuring, digging, and raking finely ; 
then make your hills ; the water melon 6 feet apart, 
the cantaleupes 4 feet apart. The beds in which 
you plant these members of the melon family, must 
be as remote as possible or degeneration will ensue. 

Kinds to plant.—Of water melons, the best kind 
that we have eaten of late years, is the Mountain 
Sweet, next to them what is called the Taylor-greys. * 
Of Cantaleupes, Persian Green, Green Citron, Pine | 
Apple and Nulmeg, we esteem best, but it is but 
rarely you meet with either pure, so little pains 
have been taken to grow the different sorts far 
apart. Of musk-melons, according to our poor 
judgment they are not worthy of being grown; 
they are but indifferent fruit at best, and serve only 
to destroy the lusciousness of the cantaleupe. 

The tops of the hills of water melons, and canta- 
leupes should receive a free dusting with a mixture 
of 3 parts ashes and 1 of plaster, When the seeds 
are planted, and for several successive mornings 
after the vines come up, they should receive similar 
dustings. 

Cymblins.—Plant cymblins in hills about the same 
distance apart, as recommended for cantaleupes, 
and treat themin the same way, and be sure to 
have them as remote as possible from the former, or 
the fruit of each will be injured. 

Cucumbers.—Prepare a spot of ground as for can- 
taleupes, and plant the requisite number of hills in 
cucumbers ; let them be treated as recommended 
for cantaleupes. | 

Roasting Ear Corn.—Plant some of the early vari- 
eties of corn for roasting ears. Continue to plant 
every few weeks so as to prolong your supply. 

Cauliflower—Broccoli.—Sow seeds of these. 

Peas.—Prepare your ground, and put ina few 
rows of early garden peas—do the same every ten 
days to ensure a continuous supply. 

Beans.—Put in a few rows of garden beans, and 
put in other rows at intervals of 10 days, in order 
that your supply may be prolonged. 

Lettuce.—If you have plants of any size to set out, 
do so, and sow seed. 

Small Salading of all kinds should be sown at in- 
tervals of a week during the month. 

Radishes.—Sow radish seed every seven days du- 
ring the month, 

Parsnips, Carrots, Beets—Drill in as many rows 
of each of these roots as will last you from early 
fall till next spring ; don’t omit to do this as near 
the first of the month as possible. Recollect.that 
these roots delight in a loam, and should have either 
well rotted manure, or guano as their food; that 
each will be benefitted by a free top-dressing of 
ashes and plaster, and that a dusting of salt in addi- 
tion has a salutary influence on the growth of car- 
rots. 

Early Turnips.—Manure a bed of good light, deep 
rich sand, or light mould, with well rotted stable 
pr barn-yard manure, bone dust dissolved in dilute 
sulphuric acid, or guano, dig the manure in a spade 
deep, rake finely, top-dress with a mixture of 6 
parts ashes, 1 part plaster and 1 part salt, sow the 
seed, then rake them in, pat the bed down with the 
back of the shovel, or roll it with a light garden 
roller. When the plants first come up, dust them 
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early each morning until the -plants get into the 
rough leaf—the omission of a single moming may 
defeat your object. When the plants begin to bulb, 
thin them out so as to stand 8 inches apart, stir the 
ground between the plants, but do not draw any 
earth on the roots: keep them clean until they can- 
not be worked without injury, and the season per- 
mitting, you cannot fail to have a good crop. 

Spinach.—Prepare abed by manuring, digging 
and raking ; drills 1 foot apart, 1 inch deep, 
and drill in a few rows of the seed of this excellent 
and healthfal vegetable. 

Celery.—Sow seeds of this for late crop. If you 
have plants big enough, set them out. 

Asparagus Beds.—Keep these clean of weeds. 

Onions.—Stir the ground between these ; do not 
draw the earth on the bulbs, and be sure not to in- 
jure the roots by using the hoe near them. 

Tomatoes.—Set out your tomato plants for an 
early crop, and sow seed fora late one. Be sure 
to raise plenty of them to afford your family a full 
supply for the table, for catsup, preserves, pickles, 
&c., as dress them as you may, they are as health- 
ful as delicious. 

Salsafy or Veg%table Oyster.—If you did not do so 
last month, drill ia a few rows of salsafy seed. 

Egg Planis.—If you have not already sown the 


‘ seedof this excellent vegetable, do so as near the 


first of the mopth as possible, to raise plants to set 
out at the proper time, in hills. 

Red Peppers.—Sow the seeds of sorts of these for 
your main crop. 

_ Endives.—The first week in this month, sow en- 
dive seed, and about the 20th of the month sow 
more, in order that your supply may be contin- 
uous. 

Pot-herbs—Medicinal herbs.—Garlic, Shallots, 
Chives, Sage, Thyme, Parsley, Hyssop, Sweet Bas- 


CORN AND COB MILL. 

To the Editors of the American Farmer. 

‘A subscriber,” in your last number inquires 
whether it pays to crush corn in the ear, and wheth- 
er ‘crushed cob’’ is not dangerous food for mules. 

A very sensible and intelligent friend authorises 
me to say, in answer to these inquiries, that crushed 
corn <a cob, ground into meal, _—_ most healthy 
and economigal food for horses‘afd mules, he ever 
used, in the course of forty years, with from six to 
forty head of horses and mules under his charge. 
The ears were crushed and ther ground in a com- 
mon grist-mill. The allowance of corn and cob 
meal was a peck a day to each horse and mule.— 
The meal was mixed with cut straw or fodder. 
With this allowance the animals worked hard every 
day, and kept fat, and were remarkably healthy. 
Of course they had hay and fodderalso. The cobs, 
obtained from shelling corn for from sixty to one 
hundred and thirty negroes, were thrown into the 
hopper and crushed with the corn for the mules and 
horses. 

My friend also fattened large pens of hogs om 
slop, made of corn and cob meal. The hogs fat- 
tened readily, and on about half the corn they would 
have consumed in the ear. 

In a year of scarcity, when corn was selling at a 
dollar a bushel, a poor man, in my friend’s employ- 
ment, got corn and cob meal for his family, without 
their being aware that it was not pure corn meal. 

My friend estimates two bushels of corn and cob 
meal zs equal, in feeding stock, to from a bushel and 
a-half toa bushel and three pecks of whole corn. 
His experience, it will be remarked, is exclusively 
with crushed corn ground into meal in a grist mill. 
He has no experience in feeding crushed cob alone, 
and he considers it important that the cob and corn 
should be completely pulverised. Whether any of 


il, Chamomile, Fennel, Lavender, Sweet Marjo- | the crushing machines advertised in your paper will 


-ram, Mint, Rosemary, Savory, Tansey, Celandine, 


Comfrey, Elecampane, Horehound, Horse Radish, 
Balm, may each and all be set out or sown, the 
earlier the better, and we will here venture the 
opinion that no garden should be without any of 
them. 

Weeds.—See that your garden does not permit any 
of these pests to cleanly and productive culture to 
grow within your garden enclosure, above all things, 
do not permit a single one to get to seed therein. 

Maryland State Agricultural Society’s Fair.—We 
desire that each and all, who are connected with 
this patriotic institution, to consider themselves 
bound by the highest consideration that can influ- 
ence human actions, or stimulate generous emula- 
tion, to have full displays of vegetables, fruits and 
flowers on exhibition at its next Cattle Show and 
Fair. We make this early appeal in the hope that 
this department may no longer be meagerly filled; 
but, be as it ought to be, and can be, if the proper 
spirit‘and ambition should operate, the most inte- 
resting of all. And may we bespeak also of the 
ladies to Jet the elaborations of their genius, and the 
cunning of their hands, adorn the hall allotted to 
them, in order that their displays may put to blusa 
any lacking of interest and energy on the part of the 
gentlemen. ° 





3C} Our readers will doubtless welcome back 
as we do, our old friend ‘‘ Patuxent Planter.” The 
communications of T. G. C. and others will doubt- 
Jess be read with the attention they eminently de- 
serve, 


do this or not, [am unable tosay. I would be in- 
debted to the editors for information on the subject 
ANTJ-HUMBUG. 

Vireinia, April 12th, 1855. 

In reply to the above, we refer .4nti-Humbug to 
our notice of Scott’s Little Giant, and Maynard’s 
Corn and Cob Mill. Both of these mills will re- 
duce the Corn and Cob toa fine meal—we do not 
think, however, having reference to the wear of the 
machine, that it would be advisable to grind very 
fine, ordinarily. 

The following is a description of Maynard’s Pat- 
ent Corn and Cob Crusher and Grinder, which we 
have heretofore mentioned, and which is offered 
for sale. by Sinclair & Co. a3 will be seen on our ad- 
vertising sheet :—At the bottom of the hopper js a 
cylinder studded with breakers, arranged spirally, 
which operate alternately, thus producing a reduc- 
tion of draft The corn and cob after being bro- 
ken passes down an abrupt incline into the lower 
cylinder, which is constructed on the spiral or screw 
principle—gradually worming the corn and cob from 
one end of the cylinder towards the other, passing 
it out, and producing fine quality chop, and inthe 
best conditiog for feeding stock. 

The machine grinds about 8 to 10 bushels per 


-}hour. Price $50. 


We have received one or two favorable re- 
ports of the appearance of the ‘‘Jverson Grass,” 
from the many who made trial of it—others, how- 








ever, speak doubtingly of it. 
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The fo}lowing has been handed us for publication 
by a friend, who has been very successful in the 
cultivation of the grape, and has on several occasions 
received the premium of our State Society. It is 
copied from the ‘“‘Country Gentleman :”— 
SUCCESSFUL GRAPE CULTURE. 

Having received several inquiring letters in rela- 
tion to Mr. McKay’s method of cultivating the 
grape, I have concluded to answer all through your 
columns. I should have done it ere this, had | re- 
ceived the following information from Mr. E. A. 
McKay of Naples, Ontario Co., sooner. 

In an article headed A Profitable Acre in Wes- 
tern New-York, published in your columns last fall, 
there is a great mistake respecting the quantity pro- 
duced. Instead of ten tons, the actual yield was a 
little over 11,000lbs. of grapes on an acre. But 
this must still be considered a great yield, anda 
very profitable one. Mr. McKay says that the 
amount over 10 cents per Ib. which he received 
for his grapes, will pay all the expenses of cultiva- 
tion, gathering, and getting to market. This would 
leave $1100 clear profit. 

Said acre was planted in the spring of 1848, ove 
half with vines one year old, and the remainder with 
those aged two years—160 vines to the acre, ora 
rod apart each way. Mr. McKay thinks on a mid- 
dling steep side hill, 12 feet each way would not be 
too near. His vines are trained in all cases so as to 
give them the greatest amount.of sunshine. For 
planting, pits were dug from 214 to 3 feet deep and 
Gand 8 feet in diameter. At the bottom of the 
pits he placed ‘‘16 heavy loads of refuse from the 
currier’s shop, and eighty dead oxen,’’ a drove of 
which had been driven into Naples at the com- 
mencement of winter, and a large portion of them 
having died daring the winter and spring. Mr. 
McKay also uses well rotted barn yard manure, but 
avoids all fresh unfermented manures. His vines 
how measures On an average over twelve inches in 
eircumference around the body, nor is there any es- 
sential difference in size between the parts of the 
vineyard planted with one ortwo year old vines.— 
They are trained on wire trellises 8 feethigh, running 
nearly north-and south. No. 12 iron wire, is re- 
eommended, with a wooden slat 2 inches wide, 114 
feet above the ground, and a similar one along the 
top of the trellis. He takes no fruit from hjs vines 
uatil the fourth fall after planting. The first year 
butone the cane or shoot is suffered to grow, and 
that is cut back to 3 or 4 buds from the ground the 
next winter.. The second season two shoots are 
allowed to grow. The third season, the trellis is 
built, and the two canes are shortened to three or 
four feet each in length, and brought down hori- 
zontally and fastened with leathers to the slats along 
the bottom of the trellis. The third season, every 
alternate bud is allowed to grow, and trained to the 
slats along the top of the trellis, and strapped there 
about the first of September. The fourth season, 
the vines bear abundantly, but’a vine of three in- 
ehes span (around the body) should only be allow- 
ed to bear 5 Ibs: of fruit, and be increased to 10 Ibs. 
for every additional inch of girth to any extent.— 
This can be safely done with good culture. 

The ground between the rows of vines, may be 
cultivated with any low vegetable or plant desired, 
which will help defray a large portion of the ex- 
penses of cultivation. Mr. McKay also cautions 
against heeding the ‘advice of nurserymen frequent- 


Such has been the success of Mr. McKay that 
his experience must prove acceptable to all those 
who are about to begin the cultivation of this agree- 
able and healthy fruit. If well cultivated, it will 
pay well. Noris there any danger of too man 
grapes being grown, and the market overstocked, 
at least for many years, since the demand increases 
faster than the supply, as all, cultivators of grapes 
well know. The Isabella grape is perfectly hardy 
in our climate. . 

Yours truly, 
8. B. BUCKLEY. 

West Dresden, N. Y., Feb. 14. 


American Acricu.ture.—It is pleasant to turn 
for a moment from the political demoralization of 
the country, the strifes of angry spoilsmen, and the 
clamorous fanaticism of incendiaries and abolition- 
ists, to contemplate the peaceful assemblages, fairs 
and exhibitions, that the prevalant interest in agri- 
culture is bringing about throughout the country. 
Agriculture is, at last, the basis of the wealth, the 
prosperity, and the happiness of thiscountry. For 
a long time neglected, it is now attracting the at- 
tention and engaging the zealous efforts of many of 
our most prominent men. This newly-awakened 
zeal has spread from State to State; and many who 
hitherto contended against each other, with angry 
emulation, in the strifes of politics, are now engaged 
in a peaceful agricultural competition. There is a 
general rivalry among farmers, a8 to which shall 
exhibit the best ordered farm, and which shall raise 
the best stock, cattle, fowls, and flowers. Thishas 
given rise to agricultural societies, and the exhibi- 
tions held under these auspices, together with the 
premiums awarded by their committees, have great- 
ly reacted to increase the friendly competition.— 
Many of our first men—first in politics, first in let- 
ters, and first in social standing—have caught the 
impulse, and are directing their labors and their en- 
ergies to make agriculture the chief profession and | 
the chief interest of the country. : 

This is one of the best indications in favor of the 
development of the wealth of the country. But, at 
the same time, we hope that the ambition to excel 
as agriculturists will not degenerate into a base pas- 
sion for money making. The hospitality of Ameri- 
can farmers has been one of their most attractive 
qualities, and we should lament any change that 
would transform them into selfish, heartless, and 
hide bound hunters after the ‘almighty dollar.’’ 


|. Perhaps the most marked tendency of out present 


race of men is to money-making. It has become 
the absorbing passion of many classes. Our me- 
chanics, our tradesmen, our lawyers and doctors, 
and those engaged in the various departments of 
traffic and commerce vie with each other in the 
pursuitof wealth. Foreigners speak of us as given 
up to the worship of mammon. They accuse us of 
eating fast, going to bed late, rising early, neglect- 
ing wholesome recreations and needful exercise, in 
order to make the most we can out of our business. 
We hope the great agricultural class, who thus 
far have escaped the general demoralization, politi- 
cal, social, and business, and who have honored 
themselves and honored their country by makin 
American hospitality proverbial at home an 
abroad—we hope that they wil] not be drawn into 
the current of that shining Pactolus which, while it 
flows with gold, yet transforms into iron the hearts 
of all who plunge into its sparkling waters.—[ Wash- 





y given, to plant vines as near together as 6 or 8 
et. 


ington Sentinel. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF MANURES. | 
Or Manore From Birps. 


By John P. Norton. 


The manure from birds is richer than that of any 
animals, for the reason that here we have the liquid 
and solid excrements mixed together. On this ac- 
count it is found to be particularly rich in nitrogen, 
and also in phosphates. The manure of pigeons, hens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys, is very valuable, aad should 
be carefully collec The amount to be obtain- 
ed from these sources may be thought so insignifi- 
cant as tobe unworthy of notice; but it must be 
remembered that three or five hundred pounds of such 
manure, that has not been exposed to rain or sun, is 
worth at least 14 or 18 loads of ordinary manure. 

Guano, a substance that has been so much used 
within the past few years, is a manure of this class. 
It is found in those tropical latitudes, where there 
is seldom or never any continued rain. Immense 
number of sea-birds build their nests near their 
young, and pass their time, when not upon the wing, 
on the rocky shores and small islets. Here their 
excrements have accumulated, layer upon layer, 
for centuries, remaining in those dry climates: beds 
of it have occasionally been found, from 15 to 25 
feet in thickness. The food of these birds consists 
almost entirely of fish, and hence their manure is 
remarkably rich in its quality. ‘The guano, in its 
best state, is this manure concentrated by the evap- 
oration of its water. 

The general composition of a few leading varie- 
ties, is shown in the following table: 


Variety. Water Organic matter and Phosphates. 
per cent. Ammoniacal salts. 


Bolivian, 5 to7 56—64 25—29 
Peruvian, 7 to 10 56—61 16—23 
Chilian, 10to13 50—56 22—30 


Ichaboe, 18to26 36—44 21—29 

This, it is evident at a glance, is extremely rich 
manure:” the quantities of ammoniaca: matter, and 
of phosphates, are remarkably large. The Ichaboe 
guano contains much more water than the others, 
because the climate in that region is not sodry as on 
the west coast of South America. It is also more 
decomposed, giving usually a strong smell of am- 
monia. 

The Peruvian, Bolivian, and Chilian varieties, 
have very little smell of ammonia ; but if they are 
mixed with a little quicklime, and gently heated, 
the odor becomes extremely powerful. 

This little experiment also shows that quicklime 
or caustic lime should not be mixed with manures 
containing much nitrogen, as through its agency 
ammonia is formed, passes off into the air, and is lost. 

Guano is so energetic in its action, that it should 
not come in contact with the seed, as it might de- 
= its vitality. In dry seasons it very frequently 
produces very little effect, owing to its not being 
dissolved. From 2 to 5 cwt. per acre are applied ; 
more than 5 cwt. makes vegetation too coarse and 
luxuriant. I know of 8 cwt. being put upon an 
acre of turnips : they all grew to tops, and produc- 
ed no bulbs. Even the succeeding crop of wheat 
was so rank in its growth, that the grain was mis- 
erable. The best way of applying it, and indeed 
of all these powerful fertilizers, is at the rate of 
from 1 to 2 cwt. per acre, together with half the 
usual quantity of barn-yard manure. The supply 
of organic matter in the soil, is thus kept up, while 
large rops are at the same time obtained. 





LIME AND SORREL. 

The following, from the Boston Cultivater, is so 
different from the common opinions on the subject, 
and so nearly resembles the views expressed and 
published by us in our Feb. No., that we began to 
call ourselves to account as to whether we had not 
borrowed our ideas from the Cultivator, but it ap- 
pearing that our article was published just one 
month before that of the Cullivator, the charge was 
dropped in the court of conscience, and we con- 
gratulate ourselves on being backed up on the 
point in question by the coincidence of opinion of 
our cotemporary: 

Lime anp Sorret.—It has been supposed that 
the growth of sorrel indicated the presence of acid 
and the want of lime in soil. Lime was therefore 
recommended to cure the sourness and destroy the 


to be beneficial, in others not, Why this differ- 
ence? If acidity in the soil caused the production 
of sorsgl and the evil could be corrected by lime 
in one case, why not in all cases? 

But we do not admit the premises. We have 
seen the rankest sorrel growing throtgh a coating 
of lime round kilns where the stone had been burn- 
ed. If sourness of the soil caused the growth of 
sorrel in such instances, no ordinary dressing of 
lime, certainly, could give sweetness enough to kill 
the plant. The decrease of sorrel in other in- 
stances where lime has been applied, can be ac- 
counted for without attributing to the lime any 
such action as above intimated. The fertilizing 
effect of this mineral on some soils, favors the 
growth of clover and the grasses, and these, occu- 
| pying the surface, force the sorrel to give place to 


them. 





On what rests the hypothesis that sorrel or other 
| acid plants indicate‘a sour soil? Would it not be 
just as reasonable to suppose that sweet plants in- 
dicate sugar in the soil? We see the same soil 
producing at the same time plants of different pro- 
perties. Sorrel, and dock, and rhubarb, grow side 
by side with the sugar-beet, and Indian corn, 
(which at a particular stage contains much sweet- 
ness,) and vines and trees whose fruits abound in 
the saccharine principle. 4 ; 

The particular kind of acid which characterizes 
sorrel, rhubarb, &c. is the oxalic. Other vegetable 
acids,—as the acetic, tartaric, malic, and citric,— 
are very similar to this in composition. Sugar and 
gum consist of the same elements. They vary only 
in the relative proportions of carbon, hydrogen, 
rand oxygen ; and it is obvious that these variations 
are the result of a peculiar innate faculty, or life- 
power, which each species of plant possesses. 
Hence a soil abounding in vegetable matter, witha 
due degree of moisture, contains the materials re- 
quisite for the formations of all the organic com- 
pounds alluded to. 

We are aware that great advantages have been 
claimed for the application of certain acids as ma- 
nure. It was stated that tannic acid had been found 
a specific food for the strawberry ; but a thorough 
investigation of the circumstances of the case, 
showed that it was at least doubtful whether the 
article was applied, and thus the supposition in re- 
gard to its virtues had no foundation. 





If you want to ascertain whether a soil or sub- 
stance contain lime, you may pour upon a small 
quantity of it vinegar or dilute muriatic acid. If 
lime is present, the mixture will froth up or effer- 
vesce.—Dr. Kent. 
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FLORAL DEPARTMENT—MAY 1855. 
Reported for the American Farmer by John Feast, Florist. 

The time now has come when most every tender 
plant can be put out of doors, (but for fear of a late 
frost, only expose some of the most hardy) as _ they 
suffer greatly when kept/in doors too long, and per- 
haps crowded together; this will give sufficient room 
for those left inthe house, as geraniums, calceola- 
rias, cinerarias, and many others that require more 
attention. Shading the plants whenin flower is 
necessary to protect the bloom for a longer period. 
Besides, give plenty of air every fine day,—this 
hardens the young wood, and gives the plants a 
healthier and stronger appearance; watering with 
Liquid Manure is good at times, it makes the plants 
more vigorous, and often revives a worn out, sickly 
plant, with the aid of cutting down. All plantsare 
benefited by the same process; it makes them more 
bushy, and handsomer specimens, as the beauty of 
any plant depends much on the growth as wellas 
the flower. 

Dahlias that are wanted for an early bloom may 
be planted out now,, and others through the course 
ef the month that have been propagated in pots 
from cutting, as being more tender, and liable to be 
injured by fate frosts, which is not unfrequent, es- 

ecially a late season like this. Plant out any seed- 
ing, when strong enough, and treat in the same 
way as those having established roots, by putting 
rods to support them, and tieing carefully as they 


ow. 

Camelias, Heaths, Epacrises, and all such hard 
wooded plants will require plenty of air and shading 
from the sun by canvass or some colouring put on 
the inside of the glass ; this obstructs the direct 
rays and lowers the temperature of the house, which 
is of more benefit to such than is required for Tropi- 
cal plants, which require a greater degree of heat 
to keep them in good health. 

Pelargoniums will be coming in bloom, keep them 
as cool*as possible, and shade from the mid-day sun; 
set the plants well out, and give plenty ofroom, and 
to ensure fine flowers keep them clean, and fumi- 
gate if required. 

Verbenas, heartsease, petunias, and all plants ; 
annual, bi-annual, or perennial, plant out in the bor- 
ders, also bulbous roots, as tuberoses, tigerflower, 
lillies, gladioluses, and such as flower in the summer 
or fall: Tulips that are in flower, tie up, lest they 
be broken by the wind. 

Seeds can be sown inthe open borders, after 
preparing them properly ; but let the ground be dry 
enough, as seed seldom do well when putin too 
wet soil, and often destroyed after vegetating, owing 
to the binding quality of the soil, and cannot raise 
its embryo above the surface ; there is more lost 
in this way than is generally known, and often at- 
tributed to bad seed, when, had they been in the 
hands of the skilful, they would have had good suc- 
cess. 





Superior Stocx.—We refer those wanting fine 
stock, to the advertisement of Col. L. G. Morris, on 
another page. The celebrity of this gentleman’s,im- 
portations renders it desirable to breeders to obtain 
from his flock and herd. 

Mr. Carroll, of Balto. Co. Md. it will be seen, 
offers some of his beautiful Oxfordshires for sale.— 
From personal inspection of his flock, we have no 
hsitation in expressing the opinion) that it is un- 
surpassed by that of any other breeder in this country. 
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Tartar Sueep.—At a late meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Agricultural Society, Mr. Aaron Clement 
presented the following communication on the **Tar- , 
tar Sheep :” 

“The Tartar or Shanghai Sheep, lately intro- 
duced into this country, exhibit some peculiar cha- 
racteristics. They are of fine size, with broad tails, 
prominent noses, drooping ears, and very agreeable 
countenances. The fleece is light and only suited 
for blanketings, and other coarse woolen fabrics. 
The mutton is highly esteemed, being free from all 
rank or woolly flavor.—Perhaps the most distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Tartar sheep, is their 
numerous offspring, the ewes having lambs every 
spring and fall, and from two to four at a time !—Dr. 
Emerson, of Philadelphia, who obtained a pair of 
the original stock, states that one of his ewes had 
three lambs last February, all of which had been 
raised. About the middie of November she had 
two more, while at the same time two of hef Febru- 
ary lambs had each a lamb, making her a grand- 
mother within nine months and her progeny within 
that time no less than seven. The Voctor has cros- 
sed the Shanghai sheep with an excellent breed of 
this country, by which the carcase has been in- _ 
creased and the fleece much improved. Probably 
this will be moderated to a point which may render 
them more acceptable to many, than the full bloods. 
I have a buck and ewe of these half bloods now 
with me, which are certainly very fine stock, and 
well worth the attention éf all persons who take an 
interest in sheep, especially those who look to pro- 
fit more from the lambs and mutton than from the 
fleece.’’ 

Dr. Emerson requested Mr. Newbold to relate 
his experience with the Tartar sheep. 

Mr. Newbold had two ewes, seven months old, 
one of which had two and the other three lambs. 
The old ewe had seven lambs within twelve months. 
The usual number ata birth was three, but his 
friend, Dr. Emerson, had a ewe which had died 
from an injury received afew days before her 
‘*term,’’ in which on dissection four foetuses were 
found. The wool was not fine, it would neither 
full nor felt, and was unshrinkable. 

Mr. O. Sheridan doubted if any ewe could furn- 
ish milk enough to support two or three lambs. 
His Southdowns certainly could not. 

Dr. Emerson replied, that the capacity to furnish 
milk had been proved by his ewes, two of which 
had raised lambs without any assistance. 


How mucu Lime vo Soms Neep?—Professor 
Emmons, in his Report on the Geological survey of 
North Carolina, says:—“‘If we may appeal to ob- 
servation and experiment, itis established that a 
small per centage of lime only is neccssary to the 
highest degree of fertility: and yet this small per 
centage is necessary.—If there is present one half of 
one per cent, it seems to be sufficient: for it is rare 
to find a larger quantity in productive soils.” Prof. 
E. is a chemist and geologist of long experience, and 
was one of the first—perhaps the first—to ascertain 
that some of the most productive soils for wheat in 
Western N. York contain comparativly little lime.’’ 


Coat Asues.—The best purpose which coal ashes 
can be applied to in town or country is in making 
garden walks. If well laid down, no weeds or 
grass will grow, and by use they become as solid 
and more durable than brick. 


CA communicaitoh from Dr. Pendleton in re- 
ply to Mr. Ruffin, is received. 
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HUSSEY’S 


REAPING AND MOWING 
MACHINES. 








OBED HUSSEY 









Respectfully reminds Farmers, that in order to secure a Machine, they had better send their ort 
soon, as the demand increases as the season advances. This Machine is too well known to nee 
any extended recommendation. Its praise is so universal, that I have long since ceased to solic 
commendatory letters for publication. 

All the other Reaping Machines, now offered to the public are byt imperfect imitatigns of m 
original invention, and are indebted to it for every valuable feature which constitutes a goo 
reaper ; and so long as the general features of my invention are preserved, it would be strange 
indeed, if some of them did not find advocates, and prove equal to some of the Machines made} 
myself ten years ago. ‘These imitators have filled the public ear with laudations of pretended is 
provements, giving other names to their Machines, as if a new reaper had been invented. 


The following letter has just reached me through a friend : 
Borerourt Co., Va., April 10, °55. 


Mr. Colin Bass : 
Dear Sir—In compliance with your request I herewith give you my opinion about the utility of Ht 


sey’s Reaper and Mower, in connection with the result of my experience in the use of it in taking m 


last year’s crop. 

I have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the greatest inventions of the age, in the way of Ag 
_eultural implements. It is remarkable for simplicity of construction, strength and durability, as we 
as satisfactory in its performance. Although it had been highly recommended to me before I procure 
one, by men in whom I had the highest confidence, as practical men of the most indubitable veracity, 
its performance it has surpassed my highest anticipations. I used it in cutting orchard grass, clove 
timothy, and common meadow grass; in all of which it performed well, where the grass had not be 
trodden down. [ did not test it fairly, as respects the number of acres that it would cut, but am of 
opinion that with any thing like a fair chance, it will cut from 8 to 12 acres in a day, two hands 
two horses being required to operate it. I also used it in cutting my wheat crop, which was on 
roughest part of my farm, and very much fallen down, and in all it gave full satisfaction, taking it 
as I came to it, without difficulty, and much neater than it possibly could have been taken off by h 
—cutting it perfectly clean, and leaving it in grips, straight and in nice order for binding. Upon | 
or moderately undulating land it will cut from twelve to fifteen acres in a day, with one team of ho 

I prefer, in cutting wheat, three or four horses, so that the draught may be light. 
To give yet a more perfect idea of its advantages, I will just state what [ believe its advantages 
to me, in cutting my wheat crop last year. [t saved in expense, for extra hands, at least forty 


exclusive of board, and in wheat, above what couid have beeh saved by hand, one hundre 
which was equal, including the hiring, to two hundred dollars; this being forty-seven dollars and 
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cents above the whole cost of the machine at cash price, which was one hundred and fifty-two dollars 
and - cents, including freight, commission, &c. 

1 will further state that whilst I was cutting, there were a number of persons who enme to the field 
and all, without exception, I believe, were pleased; one among them had advised me before I ordered 
mine, to save my per that judging from his experience with McCormick’s, which he had to throw 
away, that | would not be pleased. But afler seeing mine perform, concluded, and has now ordered twe 
of ecg a a 4 

Any further information that you may desire upon the subject, that is in my possession, upon applica- 
tion will be communicated with pleasure. In the mean = I give you full privilege seem —. 
of this letter as you may wish; and if you think proper you may send a copy to Mr. Hussey, believing 
as I do, that his invention merits patronage. Very respectfully, and truly yours, , 

BENJAMIN F. MOOMAW. 

§ will add a paragtaph from a private letter, dated on the 7th ult., and addressed to me. I cannot, 
without authority from the writer, take the liberty to mention names. It reads thus: ‘ 

« Three of my neighbors, Mr. T. B. and the two Mr. H.’s, each have your Reaping Machines, which 
I like better than any I have seen. I have tried McCormick’s and Burrall’s, but neither of them are of 
any account. I now propose you will make me one of your best. I want it to deliver behind.” 


I would here remark, that one of the imitators alluded to above, advertises his machine to deliver 
in the rear, like Hussey’s, or at the side, like McCormick’s, insinuating that his machine possesses 
advantages which the other two do not. Thisis a “trick of the trade.” This side delivery in ques- 
tion was added to my Reaper, several years before those imitation machines had an existence. I 
am preparing the side delivery attachment extensively this year, designed for such farmers as are 
short handed. Those who have hands enough to bind and shock the wheat as it is cut, generally 


.. prefer the rear delivery ; the work is more neatly done, and the farmer is never caught in a rain with 


acres of prostrate, unbound wheat. 

Farmers should not be deceived by inviting promises of a light machine, and light draught. A 
substantial and durable reaper, and one which will descend to the next generation, cannot be made 
light. A Farmer of Talbot county, Md., purchased a new machine of me since last harvest, and 
can testify that the old one, which his father purchased of me, has cut fourteen crops, and is still ca- 
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pable of doing good service. 


OBED HUSSEY, 


Wilk Street, (Eastern Avenue,) near Eden Street, 


May |. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


HE subscriber would call the attention of the Agricultu- 
ral community to the superior article of 


*“‘SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME,” 


Manufactured by him, and which has been in use for several 
years past, producing in every instance, so far as we have been 
able to learn, the most satisiactory results. 

It was our intention to have published in this No. of the 
Parmer an analysis of each of our manures, with the monied 
value of the constituents used in their manufacture, but want 
ef space prevents us, and we shall be pleased to show a copy of 
the analysis on application at our office. The following i» an 
extract from Dr. Bickell’s (Ass’t State Chemist,) analysia of 
our ‘‘Super-Phosphate of Lime:” 


Phosphoric Acid, 20.67 
Sulphuric Acid, 24.60 
Lime, 30 57 
Oxide of Ammonia, 5.14 


equal to Ammonja, 3.36 
Peroxide of fron, d 
Water, Charcoal, Sand, &c. 17.64 


~ VALUATION. 


100 Ibs. is worth for its Ammonia, at 9.5 cents per pound, ae- 
eording to the market price of Guano, +32 
For its Phosphoric Acid, at 5.1 cts. per pound, aceord- 


ing to the market price of Bones, 05 
Por its Sulphuric Acid, at 5.3 cts. per pound, accord- 

ing te the market price of 54.26 Sulphuric Acid, 1.30 

Y'otal for 100 Ibs. B cyt 

Total for 2000 Ibs. 49 


The valuation ubove represents the cost of materials em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the Super-Phosphate, without 
any allowance for Jabour, bags, &c., which would necessarily 
increase its cost. From our connecting the manufacture of 
“Super-Phosphate”’ with our Factory for the manufacture of 
Sulphuric Acid, and other chemicals, we are enabled to fur- 
nish this valuable manure, containing the above materials, for 


‘ 





a much less price than their value to the Farmer. This will 
account for the difference in the price at which we sell, and 
the valuation mentioned above, and for the security of pur- 
chasers, we will guarantee all of our manufacture of Super- 
Phosphate of Lime to be equal to the above analysis. 

It will be seen that the Super-Phosphate contains a much 
larger per centage of Phosphoric Acid than Peruvian Guano, 
(or any other manure,) and ajl of which will remain in the 
ground until abstracted by vegetation, thereby not only bene- 
fitting the crop to which it is applied, but will leave the ground 
in an improved condition for after crops. . 

We will furnish Super Phosphate of Lime, put up in bags 
containing 150 and 200 Ibs., at the fullowing prices: 


For less quantities than 10 tons, $42: pr ton. 
10 tons and upwards, 40 “e 


W are now prepared to execute orders with promptness, 
and any addressed to the undersigned or any of his agents 
will meet with due attention. : , 

P. 8. CHAPPELL, 


apl Orrice—134 Lombard street, Baltimore. 
YOUNG HEROD. 
Tos Celebrated Horse and sure foal getter, will 
stand this season, commencing 1st APRIL, on 
Walnut Lawn 





caer = Tucedays. at red ie ‘arm, 
mile stone on Washington Pike—Wednesda 
and Thursdays, at John Rust’s Tavern, C = 
and Getesdors at John Hartsell’s 3 mile house, on 
Pike. @3-'l'erms—$10 Cash, for the Season. 
Pepicree—Young Herod isa rich dark bay uperior action 
and power, has eda mile without training n 2 minutes 66 
sec. and trottedin 3 minutes 16 sec.—Was bred by Jonathan 
Dorsey. of Carroll Co. Herod was got by Herod, owned b' 
Edw. Hi. Dorsey, of Hunting Ridge, his dam of the Tom an 
Canadian stock ; Dorsey’s Herod, by Wild Herod, dam of the 
Tom and Leopard stock of Wild Herod, by Imperial Herod, 
imported by Col. Hilton, of Washington Co., Md-—Wild Her- 
od’s dam by Liberty, out of an Americus mare. There have 
been many fine race horses from old Herod, and more fine sad- 
die horses, than from any other im horse on record. He 
received several premiums at our Cattle Shows. It is deemed 
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Encouraged by the preference which has been given to our Machines wherever they have been in- 
troduced, we take pleasure in announcing to the Farmers and Planters of the United States, and to 
Dealers in Agricultural Machines generally, that our arrangements for the year 1855, are on a scale 
sufficiently extensive to enable us to fill our increasing orders, with promptness and despatch. Weshall 
continue to adopt every alteration that experience suggests, and thorough test proves to be valuable. 
Our manufacturing facilities, including steam labor-saving machinery and tools, are unequalled in ex- 
tent and completeness, by any similar establishment in the world; and each branch—Iron, Wood, 
Foundry Work, and Finishing, is under the immediate superintendence of a competent and experienced 

artner, who personally inspects materials and workmanship. We employ competent workmen, and 

ave no job or piecework done. In our long experience ; our determination to make each article the 
best of its kind ; in our superior manufacturing facilities ; in the regularly increasing popularity of our 
Machines wherever they are used, and in our unrestricted warranty, we trust the public will continue to 
find the strongest guaranty that can be given, that our machines are unequalled in the quality of their 
work, durability, convenience and cheapness. . 

3-$°A MEDAL was awarded to WHEELER’S POWER AND THRESHER at the recent Crystal 
Palace Exhibition in the City of New York. 

WHEELER’S PATENT ENDLESS-CHAIN RAILWAY | plicity and compactness. The entire sansing pamenee driven 
HORSE POWER. | by the main belt and one small band. We have no doubt it 


» These horse powers (represented in the above cut,) are | pater tangy A an —" ans Se Se See bo 
unrivalled for driving all kinds of Farmers’, Planters’ and | To 550 ee y. neat or ta y dese Gnantien et aa 
and other Machinery, which admits of being driven by horse | da ushels of wheat, or twice quantity 
on They are made for me eaiuies a horses, and | oe caee a notice of it from the Valley Farmer, published 
ke per marsh una drab and ese of |. Lowi, Mo. ad lo leters om geatianes; who 
plicity, lightness, and greater length and width, of Treading | pr Ree gent Bid - neg, Senge eages en Aon ‘wanes 7 
Floor and Stall, give them advantages over other powers, | ar lenliat lutte hits we can ehow 

which are highly appreciated by those who have tried them. | ™@9Y other similar letters, which we can show. 
Several thousands are in use, some of which have threshed 


over 100,000 bushels, and though our present powers are much [From the Valley Farmer of August, 1853.) 


improved over the old ones of the same kind, yet the latter are | ““‘WHEELER’S COMBINED + ae AND WIN- 
NOWER,.” 


still good. Over 1000 of them were sold by us and our agents 
the past season, (a larger number than in any previous year,) 
abus proving their increasing popularity. 


WHEELER’S PATENT COMBINED THRESHER AND 
WINNOWER, 


This machine, (also represented in the cut,) is alate inven- 
tion. It was got out three years ago, after a long series of 
experiments resulting in a machine which performs the three 
eperations of Threshing es and Winnowing, with as 
much dispatch, and as few ands and horses as are required to 


thresh and separate only with other machines; and although 
desigued for so complicated work. it is yet a model of sim- 





“We take pleasure in laying before our readers the follow- 
ing extract from a letter just received by us froma very re- 
spectable individual in Cape Girardeau County, Mo., to whom 
we sold one of these machines about a week ago, with the 
understanding that if it did not work to his satisfaction he 
could return it to St. Louis at uur expense. It will be re 
collected that the manufacturers warrant these machines 
thresh and clean from 150 to 200 bushels ot wheat per day, ot 
twice that quantity of oats.”? 

‘sAppLe Creek, Mo., July 18, 1853. 
“Mr. E. ABBotr, 
“Dear Sir: I have tried my Thresher and Winnower, and 
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it has given entire satisfaction. I have moved the machine 
one mile, set it up, and th d two hundred and forty-two 
bushels of wheat in one day, and have threshed forty bushels 
an hour. It works finely, and is considered the best machine 
to thre8h and save grain in South-East Missouri. 
Ir can’t GO Back To St. Louis. 
*] think I shall thresh from 8,000 to 10,000 bushels of wheat 
this season. Yours, truly, JAMES F. COLYER.” 
Another gentleman to whom we sold our double power and 
Combined Thresher and Winnower, writing to us Orange 
county, N. Y., under date of Dec. 9th, 1852, says: 
“] have received the Machine, and used it, and it yives 
the very best of satisfaction that could be 5 
Yours truly, HENR 4 J. HOWE.” 


Having sold between 300 und 400 of the Winnowers during 
the past season, we could, if space permitted, give many oth- 
er testimonials to their utility, but the above must suffice. 


WHEELER’S OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VI- 
BRATING SEPARATOR. 


This Machine is also our own invention, and has been in 
use 13 or 14 years, and its many advantages are appreciated by 
other ree pron as well as the farming public. Driven 
by our double Power, it threshes and separates from the straw 
from 150 to 200 bushels of Wheat, or twice as much Oats, per 
day. For the singlé or one horse power we make a smaller 
Thresher and separator, which threshes frem 75 to 100 bush- 
els of wheat per day. The small Machine is adapted to mod- 
erete sized farms, and as the single power is sufficient for 
sawing wood, churning, cutting stalks, straw, &c., and driving 
almost every kind of Machine used by Farmers, and is capa- 
ble, by changing horses and elevating the Power, properly, of 
threshing much faster than we stated above, it is a very popu- 





lar Machine jin some sections. We would call especial atten- 
tion to our Clover Hullers, Portable Saw Mills, and Stalk and 
Straw Cutters, either of which are adapted to both our double 
and single Powers. ; E 

{G-All our Machines are Warranted to give entire satisfac- 
tion, or they may be returned at the expiration of a reasonable 
time for trial. 


PRICES: 


For Double or Two horse Power, Thresher and Sep- 
arator, including belts, wrenches, and oil-cans, 


complete, . ° ° . . + 160 00 
Double Power alone, including belt, . . 120 00 
do without belt, . : Ki e 115 00 
Double Thresher and Separator, alone, . ° 40 00 
Single, or One Horse Power, Thresher and r, 
including belts, oil-cans and wrenches, complete, 128 00 
Single Ppwer, alone, including belt, : - 9000 
do without belt, . . $ 00 
Single Thresher and Separator, alone, . ° 00 
Clover Hullers, . ° ‘ e * 32 00 
Straw and Stalk Cutters, for Horse Power, . 32 00 
Circular Saw Mill, with 24 inch Saw, 38 00 
One Horse Power, withoutband wheel, . ° 80 00 
Churn Gearing, ° ° . 4. . 13 00 
Baud Wheel, .« . e ° ° 5 00 
Band for Power,. ° . e . ° 5 00 
Double Power, with Combined Thresher and Winnow- 
er, including belts, wrenches, &c.. —. 245 00 
Combined Thresher and Winnower, alone, 00 


. > 125 
Orders are solicited and will be promptly filled. Address 
WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 


mal-It Albany, N. Y. 








NEW AND EXTENSIVE 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE, 
S. W. COR. LIGHT & BALDERSTON-STS. 

BALTIMORE, MD. - 
‘The subscribers are now opening a large stock of every kind 
of desirable Implement, embracing every article in the line 
sold in this city or elsewhere. We enumerate a few articles— 
Fitz’s universally & roved HORSE 
POWER AND THRASHING MA- 
CHINES, Spur and Bevel Powers of 
various sizes; Petton’s Powers, three 
sizes; Rail-way Powers, one and two 
horses—Allen’s and other REAPING 
Band MOWING MACHINES—Wheat 
‘+ & Guano Drills, Hay Presses, Mont 
aa sumerys moeeerah yHEAT FAN, 
|. Harrison’s Portable Mills, the best in use 
ve SOLES LITTLE GIANT CORN AND COB CRUSHER, 
the most popular implement in the trade. Johnson’s & James’ 
Smut Machines. MacGregor’s Patent Agricultura! Boiler, for 
wood or coal, 6 sizes, from 34 to 4 bar- 
rels. A large assortment and variety 
of-PLOUGHS, embracing all kinds 
sold in this city. Harrows, Cultiva- 
tors, Corn Shellers, Straw and Hay ~o8 
Cutters, Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Shovels, Spades, Scythes, Cra- 
dies, &c. &c. A np and carefully selected as- 
sortment of FRESH GAKDEN AND FIELD 
SEEDS. Also—30,000 Choice APPLE & PEACH 
TREES. We shall endeavor to be always prepar- 
ed to attend to all orders sent us with promptness 
and despatch. hen any of our friends and 
acquaintances visit the City, we bope they will not 
fail to call on us, at our large and commodious Warehouse, S. 
W. corner of Light and Balderston streets, Baltimore. 
mhi RICE 


& NORRIS. 
8. Willis & Co. 


LUMBER YARD, Union Dock, root or Conconp STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 

E offer for sale as above, on the best terms, a choice 

assortment of all articles embraced in our line, viz: 

White and Yellow Pine and Hemlock Boards and Scant- 

ling, Dressed and Rough Shingles, Laths, Pickets, &e., &e. 

For the convenience of our triends, we will also fill orders 

for Bricks, Hair and Lime, on dealers’ terms. We particu- 

larly invite the patronage ot the inhabitants of the tide water 

regions of Maryland and Virginia, as we give especial atten- 
tien to orders irom those quarters. 

3. WILLIS & CO. 












8. Wittis & Co., also offer their services as Commission 
Agents, for the sale per eargo of FIRE WOOD. Having. 
snug berths at their wharf for Bay eraft,and storage for large 
quantities of woed, they believe that their facilities for do- 
ing this business, justify them in soliciting it. marl-tf 


‘ 





EKETTLEWELL’S RENOVATOR, 
Or, Chemical Salts. 


SALTS AND GUANO, GOUND PLASTER, AND POT- 
e ASH AND PLASTER. 
Chemical Salts, . e 


‘ . +  « §25 per ton. 
One-half best Peruvian Guano and Salis, . 40 «& 
One-third sé ss 66 . 37 ss 
One- fourth “ “ 66 . 35 & 
Potash and Plaster, $3 per Barrel,or .  . 2 «6 
The above Ch 1C ds, with or without Guane 





are offered as the best manures for a Corn or Grass crop, 
that have ever been presented to the Agricultural Interests. 

As a top dressing, they challenge any other. They also af- 
ford permanent and durable improvement te the soil. The 
chemical Salts sulphates or fixes the ammonia in the Peruvi- 
an Guano, and makes this powerlul stimulant, of the same 
service to the land, as itis known to effect upon the crop. 
The Salts alone, or the one-fourth Guano and Salts, I have no 
reserve in saying, is the best manure in the hill, or for top 
dressing, that has ever been used. ; 

In the compound of Plaster and Potash, there is a fertiliz- 
ing quality which every Farmer should not fail to avail him- 
selfof. To the growth of fine Tobacco, the presence of Pot- 
ash is vital. It requires other manures it is true, but without 
it, to some extent, either in the soil, or applied, good ‘T'obac- 
co willnotgrow. The growth of Tobacco in Virginia and 
Maryland, has exhausted this element more than any other, 
and more than any other it is needed—for Tobacco it is in- 
dispensable ; but for one dollar and a halfan acre, the agri- 
culturist can fully supply his land with two essential ele- 
ments, ‘‘Sulphate of Lime, and Potash,’ which he should not 
neglect to do, even if he applied 300 Ibs. Peruvian Guano to 
the acre, and for any crop. It will not only prevent the Gu- 
ano from doing mischief to his land, but gives a durable im- 
provement. Every Farmer should apply a Barrel from 1 
to 3 acres—and use less Plaster—to be efficient, however, it 
is proper to say that other manures should be applied with 
it. The very best Ground Plaster always on hand, well 
ground and in good barrels, at the lowest market prices. 

Farmers and Planters can be supplied with these manures, 
on application to Messrs. Deans & Brown, Richmond. Wat- 
kins, Son & Co., Petersburg, or their Commission Merchants 


elsewhere. 
JOHN KETTLEWELL, 
Facrory—Federal Hill—Orrice—At Ober & Co’s wholesale 
Drug Store, corner of Lombard and Hanover Sts., Baltimore. 
P. S. When the Plaster and Potash is intended solely for 
Tobacco alone, onc barrel should be applied to not more 
than one acre and a half. mhl 


MILLS & COX’S 


Steam Job and Book Printi 
No. 122 BALTIMORE STREET. 
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JEFFERSON MACHINE SHOP, 
Iron and Brass Foundry. 


Patent Premium Thresher, 
CLEANER & BAGGER. 


HE subcribers would return their sincere thanks to the 
Farmers and the public generally, for their liberal encour- 
agement during the past season, and hope by strict attention to 
business to insure a continuance in the future. From the 
extraordinary demand for our justly celebrated 
PATENT PREMIUM Po ee CLEANER AND 


we have red for the coming season the largest assortment 
of Th and Powersin the State, including our improved 
Tombling. Shaft Gear Horse Power and Cleaner—the only 


Separator the farmer can with safety place in the hands of his | 
servants. It has but one small strap about the whole machine, | 


and we Warrant it to thresh more grain and break and waste 
less than any other Separator now in use with the same num. 
ber of hands aad horses; we also muke them with straps, equal- 
Jed by no strap machine in the country. Also, the very best 
simple Thresher and Shaker with Tombling Shaft or Strap. 
Our stock consists of the following sizes, and their prices at 
the shop, viz: ‘ 
Largest size Thresher and Cleaner, for 8 und 10 Horses, 36 
inch Cylinder, e ° . 
Power for same, . . ° . ° 130 
With strap, and with tombling shaft and gears on Thresh- 


5 


er, extra, ° P . . ° : 
Second size 30 do, Thresher, for 6 and 8 Horses, 175 
Power forsame, . . ° ° ° re 100 
With strap and with tombling shaft, extra . 22 
Third size, for 4 aud 6 horses, Thresher ° 135 
Power with strap, . ° ° F 90 
With tombling shaft, extra e ° ‘ P 20 

We also make simple Threshers and Shakers as follows: 

For 8 and 10 horses ° ° . ° ° $90 
For6and8 do ° ° ° e P 75 


And for 4 and 6 do . . . . @-: 55 
These machines are all completed with wrenches, &c., and 
ready {or operation when sent away from the shop, and we 
will further say to the farmer that we have calculated our 
powers for this season so that the horses if desired will walk 
slower than to any other machine now in use. We also make 
a very superior two horse WaGon to carry the Cleaner upon, 
which we will furnish to purchasers at a low price. We are 
also making a very superior WHEAT DRILL, with Rohr & 
Henson’s Compost Attachment, which we warrant not equal- 
led by any other seeder now in use forthe simplicity and du- 
rability of its construction. This machine received the high- 
@st premium at the Virginia State Fair in 1854, and is the only 
ny og Sower that can be relied upon. This machine should 
in the possession of every farmer who uses Guano or any 
similar fertilizer, as it wili save one half the Guano sown the 
@ommon way, and better insure a crop. This has been so 
thoroughly tested by many of our most practical farmers that 
it only required a trial of the most skeptical to convince them 
ef its utility, and we respectfully invite all who want either 
ef the above machines to call alld see our stock. 
QG-All work sent out warranted to be made in the strongest 
and most durable manner. : 
QG-All orders addressed to the undersigned will receive 


immediate attention. 
ZIMMERMAN & CO. 
Charlesiown, Va., March 24,1855. april 


CHOICE STOCK FOR SALE. 

CHESHIRE, Suffolk, Chinese; Woburn, and Duchess brood 

SWINE, in pairs or otherwise, for sale at reasonable rates 
—to close out my selected stock. Also Brahma, Hoang Ho’s, 
English red Caps, Creoles and Black Spanish Fowls ; English, 
French, Mexican, Sumatra and Java Game Fow/ls, all pure 
and in fine health. Bremen, Guinea and Manilla Swan Geese. 
Rouen and Normandy Ducks. The above stock will be sold at 
the lowest prices, to close out all the stock belonging. to my 
farm. Apply to Dr. G. W. LAWRENCE. 

apl-2t Catonsville, Baltimore County, Ma. 


ROBERT TURNER, 
Flour, Grain, Feed, Seed and Lime Store, 
Dealer also in GUANO and BONE DUST. 
No. 47 S. Frederick street, Baltimore, 


Has on hand, and intends keeping, at new Warehouse, No. 
418. Frederick Street, between Lombard and Pratt streets, 
Clover, Timothy and Orchard Grass Seeds—all kinds of Grain 
and Mill Feed, ther with Bale Hay. which he will sell on 
pleasing terms. Famity Frour WaRRANTED. 

N. B.—Orders received for Lime, Bricks, &c. promptly at- 
tended to. DeBoureo’s Super-Phosphate of Lime, con- 
stantly onhand, at lowest rates. apl-it 














Agricultural Implement Manufactoy. 
Corner of Carolina and Third sts., Burraro, N. Y. 





PITTS’ PATENT SEPARATOR. 
Imuprovep Dovusie Pinion Horse Power. 


Pitts’ Corn and Cob Mills, &c. 


i HEREBY give notice, that since the extension of the 

Patent Right on my Machine for Threshing and Cleaning 
Grain, { have removed to Buffalo, N. Y., where I have per- 
manently located, and erected a large establishmentfor the 
future manufacture of the above machines. 

The Separator has been enlarged, improved, andrendered 
more permanent and durablein allits parts, while the Horse 
Power, for strength, ease, durabilityand cheapness of repair, 
is not surpassed by any inthe United States. This Poweris 
warranted to stand the full strength of 8 horses, als@to give. 
is much effective or useful power, when driven by one or 
two horses, as any other Horse Power, whether constructed 
on the endless chain orlever principle. It was put cntriat 
atthe great Exhibition of Horse Powers and Threshing Ma- 
chines, at Geneva, July last, 1852, where itreceived the New 
York State Agricultural Society’s first premium ‘for the beat 
Horse Power for general purposes.”? The Separator, atthe 
same trial, also received the Society’s first premium. 

My Machines will thresh and clean from three to five hua- 
dred bushels of wheat per day, and other grain in proportion. 

My Agent, O. F. Wattace, who hus sold a large num 
ber of the above machines in Va., during the past three 
years,is now permanently located at Baltsmore, Md. where 
I have established a depot for the sale of those justly cele- 
brated machines. Persons desirous of examining before 
purchasing, will please callon O. F. Watiace, No. 9058." 
Charles St, Baltimore, and ull orders uddressed to him as 
above, willreceive prompt attention. 

ap l-ly JOHN A. PITTS. 


E. MILLS & BRO. 
Sheet Iron Ware Establishment, 


NO. 2 S. HOWARD STREET. 


We avail ourselves of this medium to announce 
to our friends and the public, that since the disas- 
trous fire on Baltimore Street, which destroyed 
entire our extensive establishment with its varied 
stock, we have secured the large Warehouse, No. 
2, South Howard Street, near Baltimore, and we’ 
beg to call the attention of Farmers and ot 
to their splendid stock of Goods, comprising 
JAPAN’D, BRITTANIA AND SHEET 1RON 
WARE, of their own manufacture and imported. 
Their facilities enable them to make superior ar- 
ticles at the lowest market prices. 

BATHING APPARATUS and Reservoirs for 
Dwellings, erected. 303 >All kinds of FACTORY 
WORK, ROOFING, &c. done well and prompt 

Orders from abroad executed with dispatch.— 
All favoring them with orders may rely upon hay 
ing them filled with such goods as described. | 

STOVES of all kinds on hand, and made to om § 


der. ae 
4 








JOHN D. HAMMOND, 


S4P Dre. HARNESS, AND TR 
ACTU: 


MANUF. RER, Wholesale i 

tail, No. 335 Baltimore Street, (opposite . 

Eutaw House,) Baltimore, Menon 
keepsconstantly on hand, every pica « 

Harness, Trunks, Valices, Carpet Bags, Collars, and bean d 
atness and 


article in his line. All orders executed with ne 
despatch. 
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SAMUEL SANDS. NICHOLAS B, WORTHINGTON, 


Farmers’ and Planters’ Agency 
HE undersigned, publishers of the ‘‘.American 
have made arrangements for purchasing for the - 
ers’ and Planters’ of the U. 8. every article which they 
may require on their estates. The experience for the last 
year Or two, obtained by the senior ofthe firm, has con- 
vinced him that a great convenience is afforded to the agri- 
‘eulturist, by having an agency in this-ei whom he can 
apply for the purchase of those things n for his farm 
eperations, with the confidence that wi will be at- 
tended to with every regard to economy’ and justice—and 
being thus assured, with the desire to extend the usefulness 
ef the agency;.the present connexion hasg@een formed—and 
we accordingly Bolicit from our friends and the public, their 
eommissions. We wil! pay particular attention tothe sup- 
ply of - 

PERUVIAN GUANO, at the lowest rates of the Messrs. 
Barreda & Bro,,the Agents of the Peruvian government, 
from whom we will always obtain our supplies direct— 
charging $1 commission for the purchase. 

MEXIUAN, and AFRICAN GUANO, $20 to $33 per ton 
according to quality. 

PLASTER ee BONE DUST, SUPER PHOS- 









PHATE, a ther manures. 

4AGRICULT' ‘LL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY 
of every description. 

@LOVER, TIMOTHY & other SEEDS, TREES, PLANTS, 


&e. 
Also, LIVE STOCK, of every description. 
All orders will be thankfully received and promptly 
attended to. SAMUEL SANDS, 
NICH. B. WORTHINGTON. 
Publishers American Farmer, 128 Baltimore St., Balt., Md. 
Subscriptions received for the ““FARMER” as above. 
eb]-tf 


Ground Plaster and Bone Dust. 


HE subscribers are now_prepared to furnish GROUND 

PLASTER, BONE DUST and VITRIOLIZED BONE, 

at the Potomac Mills, (formerly known as the Stone Ware- 

—— to all who may desire to purchase, at the lowest mar- 
et price. ' 

The Mill being situated immediately on the Potomac River 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, affords very great facili- 
ties for the shipment of Plaster and other articles, to any point 
en the canal or river. 

GUANO and other FERTILIZERS not sold and manufac- 
tured by the subscribers, will be purchased at the lowest mar- 
ket price, atar bt I r 

N B.—$12 per ton will be paid for any quantity of Bones de- 


livered at the mill. 
MORGAN & RHINEHART, 
Fesgmee Mills, foot of G. street, Washington City, D. C. 
p1-: * 











READY ON THE 17th OF MARCH. 


“HISTORY OF THE HEN FEVER,” 


BY GEORGE P. BURNHAM. TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AN original humorous account of the Pouttry Mania! by 
one who has been there! Price $1.25in cloth. Every 
body who loves to lgueh. buys it. Address 
JAMES FRENCH & CO., Publishers, 
aprl-3t Boston, Mass. 


CRANBERRY PLANTS, of the Bell or Egg-shaped vari- 
ety. They are the greatest bearers—often produce from 
two to three hundred bushels per acre, and will keep well, if 
properly gathered, and can be raised.on r, swampy land, 
where nothing else will grow. Circulars, relating to cul- 

ture, price, &c., will be forwarded ¥ratisa to spplicant.. . 
30, LAW TON’S NEW ROCHELLE CKBERRY, 

. F. TROWBRIDGE 

Dealer in Trees, Plants, Vines, Roses, ke. 

New Haven, Conn. 








4OR SALE—“ IRONSIDES,” a grey Colt two years old in 
April, was got by ** Conductor,”? who was by ** Young Em- 
peror’’—a highly bred Messenger horse—the dam of Conductor 
was of the celebrated Morgan breed. Both of these Stallions 
are remarkable for their docile dispositions, and fine qualities 
as roadsters. They were bred and owned by the late Col. J. 
Barstow wt Betdgepett, Conn. ‘*.Alice,”’ the dam of Ironsides. 
wae got by an “Eclipse” Horse, and her dam “Dolly,” was of 
the Messenger strain. Each of these mares were fine rackers 
and trotters, of high spirit, and great endurance. 

** Tronsides” is of large size and fine promise. From the a- 
bove it will be seen that he possesses the most valuable blood 
Sr road stock. sain oA 

so, a yearling Colt out o ice, by Ticonderoga Black 
Hawk, of jet black colour, good size, and closely resembling 
his sire in points. Being overstocked, they will be sold low, if 
early application is made. For further information, apply to 
Martin Gotpseoroven, General Agent. Baltimore, or to the 
subscriber, M. HENRY DE COURCY, iy! > Mills, 
» Md. 


Oheston, March 20th, 1856. Talbot Co. ap-21. 





Patent Corn & Seed Planter. 





T# E fig. correctly represents our Improved CORN PLAN- 
TER, which is now in very general use in this State 
Virginia and N. Carolina. It is estimated that with a horse an 
man about ten acres can be planted, covered and rolled by one 
ofthese machines per day, and the grain dropped with cer- 
tainty, at any desirable distance. Price $21.50. -—- 
Machines can be had of us, or any of the Agricultural Houses 


in Virginia or N. Carolina. 


R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co., 
Manufacturers, Balto. 


Ct PRYRY, cores Camden 
street and Light stre arf, having 
completed his establishment with Foua- 
dry connected, for the making his owr 
Castings,is prepared to furnishall va 
rieuies of 4GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and CAST- 
INGS, made to pattern of the best material. 

The following is a list of PLOWS kept constantly on hand: 
Davis, of the different numbers, for wrought and cast sheurs, 
S. & M,, Chenoweth, Wiley, 2 and 3 furrow, No. 0, Hill side, 
No. 1 afd3 Connecticut—Beach Improved or Posey Plow, 
with common Davis cast shear—Self-sharpener or wrought 
shear—Corn Cultivators, plain and expanding—Tobacco do.— 
Wheat Fans—Corn shellers with double hopper—Old Vertical 
and Virginia sheller—Harrows—superior Pennsylvania made 
Grain Cradles—Revolving Horse Rakes— Cylindrical straw 
Cutters, &c. &c. Horse Power GRIST MILLS, a very use- 
ful and shving article, and coming into general use. HORSE 
POWER AND THRESHING MACHINES, of these 1 
need not say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 
time, they are preferred to all others. 

C. H. D. will this year make a smallersize Power & Thresh- 
er, (price of Power, $100, Thresher, 350, Band, $10, or whep 
taken together, complete, $150 cash.) Persons in want od 
Implements made of the best material, and put together in the 
strongest aud best mannerto answer the purpose for whieh 
uiey are intended, are invited to call on thesubscriber, jel 
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Cotswold Sheep. 
HE subscriber will have for sale a numberof 
COTSWOLD BUCK and EWE L " 

bred from his two tapered Bucks, and from 
Ewes carefully selected from the best flocks in 
this Country and England. The prize awards at 
the last State Show, characterize the quality of 


both his breeding Bucks and Ewes. The choice will be award- |’ 


ed in order of application—dependent upon quality and price. 
Deliverable in Baltimore after 15th of Atgust next. ; 
Also for Sale, an imported Buck. which obtained the highest 
presiun as the “best long wool Buck,” at the Maryiand State 
‘attle Show of 1864.—He is three years old this spring, Hav- 
ing bred from . imported Buck will take his plaee. 
"4 ply to Editors of 


‘armer,”’ or 
’ HENRY CARROLL, 

v, Westerman’s Mills, P. O. Balto. Co., Md. 

Moyle 


“Valuable Farm for Sale. 


es tosell the Farm on which he now 
TS ae situated in casterCounty, Va. and 
contains four hundred acres more or Lom | it is level and easily 
eultivated ; very productive and adapted to the cuttivation of 
wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, &c. it is under good chesnut fenc- 
ing, and has on it a sufficiency of wood for its use, and ag 
and commereae — twe stories high, together with the 
ecessary out buildings. ’ ’ 
" This farm is situated upon the Rappahannock River, eighty 
miles from its mouth, convenient to Steamboat landings. An 
abundance of fish and oysters can be obtained in their season. 
Any inquiry relative to said land made to me at White Stone 
P. O., Lancaster ne oa will t =— prompt “eee 
i je to suit who may wis! se. 
uaa a. NATHAN SPRIGGS. 


MEXICAN GUANO. 
TONS Superior quality MEXICAN 
7 OOEEENo: just received a sch’r How- 
ard, containing over 61 per ct. of Phosphates, dry 
and free from Coral, for sale in lots by 
STIRLING & AHRENS, 
mayl 55 Buchanan’s Wharf. 


. FIRST PREMIUM 
PIANOS, 


WITH ENTIRE NEW FRAMES, 


KNABE, CAHLE & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS. 
No. 246, and 248 Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md. 


mayl-ly . 


Domestic Animals at Private Sale. 
G. MORRIS’ ItivstRatep CaTaLocve, with prices 
®@ attached, of Short Horned and Devon Bulls, and Bull 
Calves, a few Horses, South-down Sheep, Berkshire, Suffolk 
and Essex Swine, will be forwarded by mail (if desired) by 
addressing L. G. Morris, Fordham, Westchester County, N. 
Y.,or N. J. Becar, 187 Broadway,N. Y. It also contains 
portra pedigree, and performance on the turf, of the celebra- 
rl 














* Monarcu,’’ standing this season at the Herdsdale 


mayl tf April 24th, 1855. 





IMPORTED MONARCH, 


Y PRIAM, out of Delphine, by Whisker, will stand the 

present season at L. G. Morris’, HERDSDALE FARM, 
1} miles from Scarsdale Depot, and 24 miles fiom N. Y. by 
Harluem Rail-road. 

Terms—§20 the season for mares not thorough-bred, and 
$50 for thorough breds. Pasturage $3 permonth. Accidents 
and escupes at the risk of the owner. All business connected 
with the horse to be addressed to ‘‘ Monarch’s Groom,” Scars- 
dale P_ ., Westchester County, N. Y. A portrait taken 
from life, with performance on the turf, full pedigree, &c., 
will be forwarded by mail. by addressing L.G. MORRIS, — 

mayl Fordham, Westchester County, N. Y. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


The Cheapest Agricultural Paper in the World ! 


1GHT pages, Royal Quarto—handsomely embellish 
E printed on the finest paper. Bulecrigtion, ym 


annum. 
A. M. SPANGLER, Editor, 
ap 1-2t Office, N. E. corner 7th & Market-sts. Philad. 
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Maryland State Agricultural Sdciety. 


Guomerir 6 of the Executive Committee will be 

at the iety’s Rooms in Baltimore, on the FIRST 

NESDAY IN MAY, at 10 o’clock, A.M. at which time 

Premium List will be arranged, and other matters of dee 

+73 tto the » Becket qonnees RY is corp oat ) requ 

every me! of the committee resent at this . 

_ By order of JAMES T. EARLE, Prea'te 
SAM°’L SANDS, Sec’ry. 


aprill-2t ty Benn eden Bsn, EO 


OFFIC OR OF GUANO, 
. 11 EXCHANGE BUILDING 

















Analysis following cargoes of PERUVIAN GUANO 
imported since March Tat, 1866 : 
March 30, ae,” 16.19 per ct. Ammonia, mark- 
« @ . 
« *Standard,”’ 16.10 per ct. Ammonia, marked A, 
oe “‘Miltiades,”? 16.27 peret. “ A 





April 6—‘‘Crystal Palace,’ 16.27 per ct. Ammonia, marked A. 
* 13—“‘Oxenbridge,” 16.78 per ct- Ammonia, marked A, 
Portions of the above cargoes were damaged and marked D. 
All contain from 12 to 14 iper cent. of Phosphoric Acid, equal 
to from 26 t0 30 per ct. of Bone Phosphate of Lime. 





MEXICAN GUANO. 4 - 
Phosphoric Bone Phos- . 
March— Ba Acid. phate of Lime. Mk’d 
1 peal contains 19.50 per ct. equal to 42.25 B. 
ril— 

Howard” contains 28.32 per ct. »»equal to 61.36 AA. * 
“PF, A. Lawrence,” ‘* 25 66 per ct. >» “ 67.61 AA, , 
“J.B. Dow,” “ 27.47 per ct. = 59.62 AA, 
*J.Q. Adams,”  ‘ 27,47 per ct. "4 69.52 AA, 
yr gl ** 27.47 per ct. aid 69.62 AA. = 
April 23.— , 
‘Abbey Morton,” ‘* 28,32 per ct. is 61.86 AA. 


pe 

The last three cargoes but one of Mexican Guano wereimpor- 
ted and stored in January, 1854, and have recently been inspec- 4) 
ted and offered for sale. : 

_One hundred barrels Mexican Guano were consigned from © 
New York, for sale in this market, an ave sampleof which ~ 
contained 11.66 _ cent. of Phosphoric Acid, equal to 26.26 per 
cent. of Bone Phosphate of Lime. Marked C. ’ 
_., CHILIAN GUANO.. 

Two lots, consisting of 100 bags each, were consigned from 
New York and Boston, purporting to be ‘“‘Chilian Guane,” and 
so marked. An average sampie of the lot No. 1. consigned 
from New York, contained— 

Ammonia,...... -1.78 per cent. 
Phosphoric Acid,.... --9.74 per cent. 
Equal to 21.19 per cent. of Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
ot No. 2, from Boston, contained— 
Ammonia,........... eo ccceccccccccce ++-2.56 per cent. 
Phosphoric Acid,.....0....cccccccseses 9.74 per cent. 
Equal to 21.10 per cent, of Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
either of the above lots have been offered for sale and have® 
had notmepection mark placed upon the bags. When offe 
ascale willbe prepared and furnished of the marks used 
designate them. . 































A entiete be COLLSTEAR GUANO. eaten as 
new article has recent en imported trom the Caribbean - 
Sea, and styled “Colombian Guano.” It is brought in large’ — 
irregular stone-colored masses, very hard and bitter, and of 
great specific gravity. Upon being ground, it forms a hand- 
some fawn-colored powder, a barrel of which weighs over 400 
Ibs. Itis remarkably rich in Phosphoric Acid, and may prove 
a valuable addition to the numerous articles now used to fur- 
nish that article to the soil. : 
‘The cargo brought here from Boston has been thorou e 
ground, an average sample of which contained in 100 . 
P oephoric _* ow POPEORED +oee+-40.35 per cent. 
ual to 87.42 per cent. of Bone Phospatae of Lime. a 
he following scale has been adopted, as other cargoes 


—— $ 

li Guano marked ‘Colombian Guano”? A will contain P 
phoric Acid equal to from 80 to 90 per cent. of Bone Phosphi 
of Lime. All marked “Colombian Guano” B, will contain’. 
Phosphoric Acid equal to from 70 to 80 per cent. of Bone Phos- 


phate of Lime. 
: : WM. 8S. REESE. 
Baltimore, April19.__mal-it State Inspect 
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